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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantial savings 
for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the 
same finest quality “Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to 











il Fler IZ Months’ Operation — 
Winternational’s Bulk Flour Handih 
Reported A Complete Success! 
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you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
your International representdtive for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


“Bokery-Proved” — Trademark 
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If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 














..not quite as good 


| as a vacation, but almost... Ps 


since the boss put us on 100% 








DRINKWATER FLOUR 


There’s no fussing and fretting ...then waiting with wrinkles in your brow, hoping 
for no “cripples.” It’s easy to bake perfect brown loaves every time since we’re 


using al] Drinkwater. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 


SINCE 1879 
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of baking 
uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





If you want to know the pleasure of baking at its best, try KELLY’S 
FAMOUS. It represents the highest quality attainable in bread flour, 


quality based on a careful selection of premium wheats of known excellence 
in baking values. If you are not easily satisfied, KELLY’S FAMOUS is 


the flour for you. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Do you hold 
a kicker’? 


If so, you might like to know that your 
chance of improving the hand is slightly 
worse than if you went in with a pair 
alone. However, suppose you are looking 
for another ace. Against your getting 
one, what do you think your chances 
are—6 to1?...7'toone...?11 tol? 
(Correct answer below.) 






















needed 


You can’t improve a hand like this. 
Why not switch to the mill that gives 
you fully aged flour ready to go into 
production (IT’S BIN-AGED*) and flour 
that gets that all-important final quality 
test before it leaves the mill in sacks 
or bulk (IT’s BIN-CHECKED*). 

Our big storage capacity is what makes 
both possible—correct aging AND a 
minimum 12-hour interval in loading 
bins that gives all the time we need to 
double-check—and make sure the flour 
you order is the flour you get. 

For flour with the gamble taken out— 
get Atkinson. 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAP.OLIS, MINNESOTA 


TRADEMARKS 
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WHAT SELLS 
BAKED FOODS 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES 
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DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit ~ colleges and crop improvement gn 7 3} 
—— = the wheat areas and begin the task of | which Pillsbury helps support. Mf, 
a sampling the crop. Each year new va- §pose—to find the best wheat forn 


. ° rieties are planted and tested under __ing into flour. Also, certain areas1 
ft. the supervision of leading agricultural produce better baking wheat. fi 


QUALITY BAKED FA 





' 
Wiq3 d at Pills 
TELPEE afd a HISOUE 
EREEEL 

| ; BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combinl 


tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures tf 
baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ing 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product... 
better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have help 
the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his product 
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RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 


grade wheat for every kind of flour. 
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b those areas is the first job of the 
isbury men who visit elevators in 
important wheat producing 
mties—all the way from Okla- 
ma to the fields in Manitoba. 


WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of 
Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 


as 


loaves of bread. These test reports guide 
Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics. 


OS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


yur Wheat selection starts in the field! 
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IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- 
oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground .. . 
during which the coarse elements are sifted 
away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 
ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 





END OF THE JOURNEY ... where the 
many months of painstaking analysis, 
checking and testing pay off! Since the 
first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 


... your partner in building sales! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Every one of these top flight 
spring wheat flours will dependably 
provide uniformity, tolerance, 
exceptional strength . . . because 
every one bears the insignia 

that identifies an organization 

of bakery flour specialists. A 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY = 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











Perhaps some of you have read through back 
issues of national magazines and been interested 
in the sameness of problems confronting our 
people, regardless of the year. Politics, prices, 
sickness, accidents—they are 
always with us with only the 
names changed. In the baking 
industry, a 1930 convention 
report will read a great deal 
like a 1956 report—in this in- 
stance the names are often 
the same, sometimes with a 
“junior” at the end. 


The reason for this sum- 
mertime departure from strict 
businesslike reporting is an 
excerpt from a column writ- 
ten by Robert T. Beatty, edi- 
tor of The American Baker for many, many years. 
It was sent to us recently by Harry Howland, of 
Fargo, N.D., wholesale baker who had kept it in 
his desk for years—each year the column para- 
graphs read as well as they had before, although 
lately we might have to add “television” to 
“radio.” 

Thought you might like to see how little dif- 
ference 20 years can make: 

“I often wonder if bakers who use the radio 
to advertise their products ever stop to con- 
sider what consumers think about the con- 
flicting claims they hear day after day. Each an- 
nouncer claims for his advertiser a very material 
advantage over all competitors in methods of 
baking and in quality of goods. Each prates of 
super products. About the only point on which 
they appear to occupy common ground is on the 
high quality of the raw materials used, and even 
here there is some sparring over whose quality 
is highest. 

“Quality talk is all to the good, of course, since 
it emphasizes the fact that most bakers today are 
using nothing but the best of ingredients, but con- 
sumers must have considerable difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the various products after 
they are taken out of their respective wrappers. 

“Perhaps if the advertisers got together and 
all told the same story about how good bread 
really is, the different uses to which it can be 
put, how inexpensive it is compared with other 
foods, and the part it actually plays in balancing 
the diet, the radio talks would be less confusing 


and more convincing.” 
* * ” 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


Remember project No. 1 of the Royal Order 
of Loyal Loafers during 1956—get two more 
members. They should be bakers to make the 
scheme work out right, and they should also 
pledge to do one constructive act for the baking 
industry during 1956. That act can be to get two 
members, establish local councils, talk up the 
industry—anything to add to the number of voices 
promoting baked foods. 

* * * 

On the news pages immediately following ap- 
pear the first reports of the Census of Manufac- 
tures, indicating what the baking industry did in 
1954, with comparisons to 1947. 

Even a passing glance at the comparative fig- 
ures will disclose that the baking industry did not 


set any fantastic record of performance in that 


seven-year period. 

Let us hope the period was one of rest prep- 
aratory to a greater expansion of products and 
sales, and of course consumer acceptance. 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Mr. Crumb... 




















“Our pies may leak a little, boss, but 
think what we save on labels.” 


Editorials... 


THE PROTEIN IN BREAD 


Despite the well known decline in consump- 
tion of wheat food products in this country, 
wheat—according to those who know about such 
things—furnishes 25% of the protein in our diet. 
Wheaten bread therefore cannot properly be called 
a low protein food. Yet there seems to be a signifi- 
cantly widespread unawareness of this fact. The 
error is so widespread and persistent, for example, 
as to lead the editors of the Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies (Chicago Daily Drovers Journal, Omaha 
Daily Journal-Stockman, Kansas City Daily 
Drovers Telegram and St. Louis Daily Livestock 
Reporter) to an unwarranted conclusion. Noting 
that nutrition experts predict “a continuation of 
the trend toward more high protein foods,” these 
editors assume that this will mean the consump- 
tion of more red meat and less wheat flour. They 
say: 

“We find the starches and high energy foods 
taking it on the chin, so to speak. Americans ate 
only 101 pounds of potatoes each in 1955, down 
from 128 pounds since the prewar period. Wheat 
flour consumption dipped from 157 to 122 pounds 
during the same period. Why this dip? Well, for 
one thing, analysts conclude that Americans ap- 
parently prefer high protein foods and can afford 
to buy them.” 


Clearly this prospectus rests upon a mistaken 
assumption concerning the protein content of 
wheat. Declining consumption of wheat food prod- 
ucts is a reality, but it has a much more com- 
prehensive explanation, well known to the bread- 
stuffs industries. 

Clearly, also, the nation’s bread has gone far 

toward establishing its reputation as an energy 
food. Bread promotion in recent years seemingly 
has gone so far in emphasizing this virtue as to 
obscure such other qualities as protein content. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that wheat bread 
should be rated as a low protein food doomed to 
still further crowding from the diet by meat and 
dairy products. 
' Recently many of the specialty loaves have 
been touted as “high-protein.” If the reasoning 
behind the advertising claims is valid, there is a 
market for high-protein foods and bread deserves 
a place in the high-protein picture. 

That wheat protein differs from meat protein is 
a nutritional technicality yndoubtedly contributing 
to the perverted reputation of bread grain. Wheat 
protein is said to lack certain growth-promoting 
constituents. This should be no serious difficulty, 
however, for any but those who hold to the fatuous 
and impractical notion that there can or ought to 
be a complete and perfect food: Regardless of how 
good they may be in themselves, all foods are de- 
pendent upon others to achieve a diet balance. 








JULY 
IS 
PICNIC 
MONTH 


AUGUST 
IS 
SANDWICH 
MONTH 
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Value of Shipments of Bakery Products 
Up 26%, Census Shows; Volume Lags 


WASHINGTON The value of 
shipments of bakery products has 
shown a 26% increase over a 7-year 
period, the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
says in a preliminary report on the 
1954 Census of Manufactures. 

The value for bread and related 
products was $3,051,000,000 in 1954 
compared with $2,417,000,000 in 1947. 

It is generally conceded by observ- 
ers that the increase in value of ship- 
ments does not indicate a correspond- 
ing increase in volume; when higher 
retail prices of baked foods and popu- 
lation increases are considered an ac- 
tual decline in poundage may be the 
result. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
show that average retail prices for 
white bread rose from 12.5 to 17.2¢ 
lb., up 37.6%. Population increased 
11.6%. In 1954 the bakery products 
industry group employed 289,000 
workers compared with 279,000 in 
1947. The payroll for the industry 
group, which includes manufacturers 








Lewis G. Graeves 


Lewis G. Graeves 
Appointed to Board of 
Highway Users Group 


CHICAGO Lewis G. Graeves, 
president and general manager of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been appointed to 
the board of governors of the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference, 
Inc. 

Mr. Graeves, former chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn., will rep- 
resent the baking industry in deter- 
mining the policies of the Highway 
Users group. The appointment is for 
four years. 

He was recommended as the ABA 
representative to the conference by 
Roy Nafziger, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo., ABA chair- 
man. 

In the ABA, Mr. Graeves is a mem- 
ber of the board of governors, the 
executive committee, the national af- 
fairs committee and the program 
planning committee of the Bakers 
of America Program. 

He will replace Emory Rice, Rice’s 
Bakery, Baltimore, on the National 
Highway Users Board. Mr. Rice has 
retired from the post after serving 
during the past several years. 


of bread and related products, and of 
biscuits and crackers, was $1,114,- 
000,000. 

The industry group employed 179,- 
000 production workers in 1954 who 
were paid $588 million in wages for 
363 million man-hours of work. 

The value added by manufacture 
of the bakery products industry 
group was $1,964,000,000 in 1954, as 
compared with $1,363,000,000 in 1947. 

The capital expenditures of the 
bakery products group were $90 mil- 
lion in 1954. 

The bread and related products 
industry employed 245,000 workers 
in 1954. as compared with 233,000 in 
1947. The payroll for these employees 
was $965 million. The production 
workers of the industry numbered 
144,000. They worked 294 million 
man-hours for wages totalling $479 
million. 

The value added by manufacture 
of bread and related products was 
$1,560,000,000 in 1954 compared with 
$1,098,000,000 in 1947. The cost of 
materials used by the industry in 
1954 totaled $1,491,000,000. 

The shipments of products from 
the plants of the industry in 1954 
were valued at $3.051.000 000. Cap- 
ital expenditures were $76 million. 

Biscuit and cracker manufacturers 
employed 44,000 workers in 1954, 
with a payroll of $149 million. The 
industry had 46,000 employees in 
1947. 

The biscuit and cracker industry 
employed 35000 production workers 
in 1954. They worked 69 million man- 
hours for wages of $109 million. 

The value added by manufacture 
in the production of ‘biscuits and 
crackers in 1954 was $403 million 
compared with $265 mi'lion in 1947. 

This industry had a materials bill 
of $343 million in 1954. Products 
shipped were valued at $747 million 
and capital expenditures were $14 
million. 

Grain mill products as an industry 
group employed 110.000 workers in 
1954 compared with 113.000 in 1947. 
The payroll of this industry group 
was $435 million; the wages for pro- 
duction workers $287 million. The in- 
dustry group added a value of $1,221.- 
000,000 by manufacture in 1954 com- 
pared with $1.002.000.000 in 1947. 
The industry group laid out $66 mil- 
lion in capital expenditures in 1954. 

The flour and meal industry had 
27.000 workers with a payroll of $112 
million in 1954. Employees in 1947 
were 40.000. The industry employed 
20,000 production workers in 1954. 
They worked 45 million man-hours 
for wages totaling $78 million. 

The flour and meal industry added 
$282 million by manufacture in 1954, 
as compared with $411 million added 
by manufacture in 1947. The mate- 
rials costs were $1,507,000.000. while 
shipments were valued at $1.788,000.- 
000. Capital expenditures in 1954 
were $15 million. 

During 1954 value added by manu- 
facture in the flour mixes industry 
amounted to $103 million, an increase 
of 326% aver 1947. 

Average employment in this indus- 
try has increased 81% since 1947 
(when the last Census of Manufac- 
tures was taken) to a total of 5,- 
600 employees in 1954. The _ in- 
dustry shipped products valued at 
$254 million in 1954, an increase of 
224% over 1947. The industry’s cost 


of materials, fuel and electricity, in- 
creased 179% between the two years, 
from $54 million in 1947 to $151 mil- 
lion in 1954. 

The flour mixes industry represents 
manufacturing establishments’ en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture 
of materials, fuel and electricity in- 
ing cake, pie and pancake mixes, 
from purchased flour. Important 
products of this industry include 
plain blended flour, and phosphated, 
self-rising, and other kinds of pre- 
pared mixed flours such as biscuit, 
cake, doughnut, pie, and pancake 
flour. 





Standard Expands 
Buffalo Facilities 


KANSAS CITY — An enlargement 
of the bulk flour facilities and produc- 
tion capacity of the Buffalo plant has 
been announced here by the Standard 
Milling Co. The firm revealed that a 
contract had been let to the Stimm 
Construction Co., Buffalo, to erect ad- 
ditional bulk flour storage for 6,000 
sacks at the Buffalo mill. 

At the same time present bulk stor- 
age facilities will be completely ren- 
ovated. The move is in line: with a 
general enlargement of bulk bakery 
flour handling by Standard Milling in 
the East, and company officials indi- 
cated further expansion is being ex- 
amined. 

It was indicated that the new flour 
milling capacity at Buffalo is 6,500 
sacks. Former capacity was 5,000 
sacks, and the increase was made 
possible by installation of machinery 
shipped from dismantled Standard 
units elsewhere and by the use of 
some Swiss, English and American 
milling machinery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
o . 
Columbia Baking 


Sales, Net Increase 


ATLANTA~~Ogden ‘Geilfuss, presi- 
dent of Columbia Baking Co., bakers 
of Southern.-bread and cake, an- 
nounced following a board of direc- 
tors’ meeting June 12 that the com- 
pany had declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 37%¢ per share on 
preferred stock and 25¢ per share on 
common stock. The dividend was pay- 
able July 2. 

Sales and profits of the company 
for the second..quarter, ending June 
15, continued the rising trend set 
during the first quarter and are sub- 
stantially ahead of the showing for 
the same period of last year, Mr. Geil- 
fuss said. 
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Larry Leete 


PROMOTED—Larry Leete, 50, has 
been appointed head of the bakery 
service division of the bakery depart- 
ment of Wilson & Co., Chicago. A vet- 
eran of 38 years in the food field, Mr. 
Leete joined Wilson in 1947 as a trou- 
ble shooter in the bakery service divi- 
sion in Chattanooga, Tenn. He left 
the company in 1949, returning in 
1954 to the same division. Mr. Leete 
is a member of the American Society 
of Bakery Eng’neers, and has attend- 
ed the American Institute of Baking. 





Wallace & Tiernan 
Sells Thomson Line 
Of Bakery Equipment 


BELLEVILLE, N.J.— The line of 
bakery equipment manufactured by 
the Thomson Machine Division of 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc., Belleville, 
has been bought by the Dutchess 
Bakers Machinery Co., Inc., Beacon, 
N.Y. according to a joint announce- 
ment by H. W. Sawyer, general man- 
ager of Thomson, and E. F. Pearce, 
vice president of Dutchess. 

The Thomson Machine Division, 
formerly the Thomson Machine Co., 
manufactured a line of dough mould- 
ing equipment. These moulders, com- 
bined with Dutchess dividers, round- 
ers, and automatic proofers, will give 
Dutchess a complete dough make-up 
unit for bread. 

Thomson will make available to 
Dutchess key personnel so that there 
will be no interruption of operation 
in manufacturing and selling the 
Thomson line. 

Both Thomson and Dutchess are 
old names in bakery equipment man- 
ufacturing, Thomson being over 60 
years old and Dutchess this year 
celebrating its 70th anniversary. 





VA Authorizes 


Purchase from 


WASHINGTON — The Veterans 
Administration has authorized all 
field stations to discontinue “‘at their 
discretion” any production activity 
which can be supplied by private en- 
terprise. 

Harvey V. Higley, administrator 
of veterans affairs, instructed the 
field stations to negotiate with any 
private firm which expresses definite 
interest in furnishing bakery goods 
and other products and services. | 

The authorization is based on. the 
President’s policy which requires*that 


Baked Foods 


Private Firms 


private enterprise be given full op- 
portunity to supply VA needs for 
goods and services. 

The authorization is discretionary 
and does not constitute a directive to 
field stations to discontinue baking 
and other activities. 

The Veterans Administration is un- 
der no legislative obligation such as 
has been imposed on the defense de- 
partment to notify the appropriations 
committees of Congress of any in- 
tention to discontinue commercial- 
type activities. 
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“Normal” Bread Should Be 
Requested by Military Forces, 
Advisory Group Recommends 


WASHINGTON — Military specifi- 
cations for bread made in commercial 
bakeries should call for a product 
which can be made in the bakeries’ 
normal production line, the Quarter- 
master Corps bread advisory com- 
mittee has recommended. 

Included in the specification should 
be a requirement for a normal loaf 
size, the committee said at a meeting 
here recently. The meeting was the 
first of the newly appointed advisory 
committee which was formed to ad- 
vise QMC on various asbdects of bread 
procurement. The committee also 
recommended that government speci- 
fications require a minimum quanti- 
ty, but no maximum, of each in- 
gredient. 

As to transportation costs, the 
committee told QMC that these 
would not necessarily increase the 
bid price unless delivered to an in- 
stallation in an isolated area not 
within reasonable distance of a regu- 
lar delivery route. Adherence to good 
commercial practice, including re- 
quirements for ingredients, quality 
and loaf sizes. will increase industry 
participation in QMC bread procure- 
ment, the committee stated. 

Committee members include 
A. E. J. Derst, Derst Baking Co., Sav- 
annah; John R. Dwyer, Firch Bak- 
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Theme of the 1956 Convention of the 
AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
October 13-17, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


ABA Selects Theme 
For 1956 Convention 


CHICAGO—The 1956 convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. will be 
built around the theme of ‘“Tomor- 
row’s Challenge.” 

Approval of the keynote theme has 
been announced by the ABA conven- 
tion committee, headed by John F. 
Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Inc., 
Easton, Pa., ABA first vice president. 
The convention will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Oct. 13-17. 

General convention sessions and 
the branch meeting programs will 
feature discussions on the “challenge 
of tomorrow” in customer relations, 
management, sales, nutrition educa- 
tion and industrial relations. 

“The business of baking makes a 
major contribution to the economic 
welfare of our nation as well as con- 
tributing materially to the better 
health of the people,” Roy Nafziger, 
ABA chairman, said in discussing 
the theme. “By accepting ‘Tomor- 
row’s Challenge’ in every area as 
proposed, bakers can make our in- 
dustry even more vital to the nation 
in every respect. 

“How the baker can build on these 
challenges to his own and his indus- 
try’s advantages will be detailed in 
the various meetings. The programs 
for the 1956 convention make it ur- 
gent that every baker plan now to be 
present in Chicago in October.” 


ing Co., Erie, Pa.; Joseph E. Franz, 
United States Bakery, Portland, Ore.; 
Charles A. Glabau, American Trade 
Publishing Co., New York; Lewis G. 
Graeves, Schneider Baking Co, 
Washington, D.C.; John C. Koetting, 
Fehr Baking Co., Houston; John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; Guy C. Robinson, Continental 
Baking Co., New York; Oscar Skov- 
holt, Quality Bakers of America, 
New York; George R. Williams, Wil- 
liams Baking Co., Scranton and 
Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver. 
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American Bakers Assn. 
Pre-Registration 


Plan Announced 


CHICAGO—A streamlined system 
to eliminate time-consuming regis- 
tration has been inaugurated for the 
1956 annual meeting and convention 
of the American Bakers Assn., Oct. 
13-17, at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. 

Pre-registration applications have 
been sent to 16,000 bakers and allied 
organizations, as the first of a series 
of mailings relating to the annual 
convention. When properly filled out 
and returned to the association, the 
advance forms will save considerable 
time at the convention registration 
desk. 

The application form also contains 
space for ordering tickets to the an- 
nual dinner, to be held Monday night, 
Oct. 15, and for the industrial re- 
lations luncheon at noon Oct. 15. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Inc., Lakeland, fla., president 
of the ABA, urged all members to 
use the pre-registration cards “to 
save time and the inconvenience of 
waiting in line to register and to get 
tickets.” 

After the pre-registration applica- 
tion has been returned to Harold 
Fiedler, ABA secretary, the regis- 
trant will receive in the mail an 
identification card, part of which is 
a convention badge insert. The iden- 
tification card must be turned in at 
the registration desk in the Sherman 
Hotel, and a badge holder will be 
issued for the previously mailed in- 
sert. 

Plans for the convention are pro- 
gressing rapidly. Programs for branch 
meetings are nearing completion and 
details will be announced shortly. 

The branch meeting programs are 
being built around the convention 
theme of “Tomorrow’s Challenge,” 
pointing up for the baker the op- 
portunities ahead in production, dis- 
tribution, in sales and the challenge 
of building among consumers a great- 
er knowledge and appreciation of 
bakery foods. 

The convention committee is head- 
ed by John Schaible, Schaible’s Bak- 
ery, Easton, Pa., first vice president 
of the association. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Merger 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA.—H. 
N. Markley, president of Rogers 
Bakeries, Inc., has announced the 
closing of both retail and wholesale 
operations of his firm. The Rogers 
company merged July 1 with the 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla. 











Enjoy a Quick and Easy Sandwich Meal Today 





ATS YOUR COMBO ? 


SANDWICH TIME COMING UP—A series of new full-color posters such 
as the one shown above is intended to be the merchandising keystone of one 
of the year’s top food promotions—August is Sandwich Month. The Wheat 
Flour Institute has issued promotional packages containing such material 
to grocers, restaurant operators, bakers and other groups to tie the effort 
together. Many food groups are cooperating and the national sandwich idea 
contest is expected to spark further interest in the fast-growing campaign. 





50th Anniversary of Food Law 
Brings Request for More Funds 


WASHINGTON—Larger appropri- 
ations for the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration and full recognition of the im- 
portance of the agency were called 
for by speakers in an all-day com- 
memorative meeting here celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of the first fed- 
eral pure food and drug law. 

The first three-cent stamps com- 
memorating the anniversary were is- 
sued the same day. The stamp pic- 
tures Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, who was 
largely responsible for enactment of 
the law. 

The celebration was organized by 
the Food Law Institute, the Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials of 
the United States, the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

FDA’s personnel shortage will be 
solved only when the importance of 
th's government service is more fully 
recognized, according to John T. Con- 
nor, president, Merck & Co. This rec- 
ognition should come particularly 
from those doing associated work in 
universities, the professions and in- 
dustry. Only in such a climate will 
enough qualified people be willing to 
serve. 

“In my opinion, we in industry have 
a major share of responsibility to 


help bring about this recognition and 
thereby provide the right environ- 
ment for effective and cooperative 
government service.” The Merck 
president also said that the adminis- 
tration has started to remedy the 
FDA shortage of personnel, office and 
lab facilities and that within industry 
there is a growing recognition of re- 
sponsibility of FDA. 

Other speakers for the food in- 
dustry included Roy H. Walters, vice 
president, General Foods Corp., in 
charge of research and development; 
Roy G. Lucks, president, California 
Packing Corp.; G. Cullen Thomas, 
vice president, General Mills, Inc.; 
George Garnatz, president, Institute 
of Food Technologists; and Porter 
Jarvis, president, Swift & Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLAUSSEN’S DIVIDEND 


AUGUSTA, GA.—H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Inc., has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend on preferred stock 
and announced the election to the 
board of directors of William S. Mor- 
ris, publisher of the Augusta Chron- 
icle and Herald. The preferred stock 
received 16% cents a share, paid 
June 30. The same dividend will also 
be paid Aug. 4 on Common A and B 
stock of the Claussen Bakeries, Inc., 
to stockholders of record July 20. 
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Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 
Elects T. F. Freed New President 


NEW YORK—About 100 members 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. held their annual meet- 
ing in conjunction with a cruise to 
Bermuda June 16-22. During one of 
the business meetings, T. F. Freed, 
vice president of the Read Standard 
Corp., York, Pa., was named presi- 
dent of the BEMA. 

Other officers elected were Keith H. 
Redner, Battle Creek Packaging Ma- 
chines, Inc., vice president, with Ray- 
mond Walter continuing as executive 
secretary. Directors include James R. 
Fay, Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill.; Robert A. Miller, the J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and E. H. 
Leedy, Lockwood Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati. 

John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
Co., Jolet, Ill., retiring president, com- 
mented on the “fine recognition” 
given the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn. by every segment of 
the baking industry. The membership 
passed resolutions of appreciation to 
Mr. Morrill, to Benson Littman, Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago, and to the 
baking industry, to officers and mem- 
bers of the 1955 Baking Industry Ex- 
position for the success of that gath- 
ering. 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr., vice president, 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York City, as chairman of the 
resolutions committee, submitted the 
resolutions of appreciation. Mr. Lem- 
mon is a past president of the BEMA. 

The retiring president, John E. 
Morrill was elected an ex officio mem- 
ber of the board. 

The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held on the S. S. Queen of 
Bermuda and in the Princess Hotel, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. Three business 
sessions of the association’s member- 
ship were held—two at the Princess 
Hotel and one on board ship. Two 
meetings of the board of directors 
were held on board ship, as were 
several committee meetings. 

The labor relations seminar, a two 
hour session conducted by Mr. Leedy, 
BEMA’s labor relations committee 
chairman, was a highlight of the 
meeting. It was directed that a simi- 
lar seminar be included in the pro- 
gram of the next annual meeting. 

S. M. Roberts, vice president, the 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, submitted an expanded pro- 
gram of trade relations activity de- 
veloped by his committee. 

Carl W. Steinhauer, vice president, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., technical committee of engi- 
neers chairman, discussed the Bakery 
Equipment Safety Code and the de- 
velopment of sanitation standards by 
the Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Committee. 

Mr. Steinhauer stated that 11 sani- 
tation standards had been approved 
and published to date and copies 
thereof widely distributed. He ad- 
vised that federal, state and local of- 
ficials were recognizing the tremen- 
dous strides in sanitation taken by 
the baking industry and were using 
these standards as a guide. 

Mr. Steinhauer praised the mem- 
bers of the association for their ac- 
tive participation in the work of the 
committee. He stated that although 
the members knew what BISSC was 
doing and were giving much of their 
time and ability to help develop these 
standards he was reporting for the 
record as follows: 

The Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Committee was established 
in 1949 by the six associations com- 





T. F. Freed 


prising the industry, the American 
Bakers Assn., American Institute of 
Baking, American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., and the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers Assn. 

BISSC..has guidance from official 
agencies and organizations through 
consultants who meet regularly with 
the committee and are appointed by 
the American Public Health Assn., 
U.S. Public Health Service, U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration, Interna- 
tional Association of Milk and Food 
Sanitarians, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Sanitarians. 

STANDARDS thus far developed 
and approved, with their effective 
dates, are: 

1. Flour Handling Equipment— 

12/1/52 

2. Dough Troughs—2/1/52 

3. Mechanical Proofers—2/1/53 

4. Pan, Rack and Utensil Wash- 

ers & Industrial Sinks—7/1/53 
5. Cake Depositors, Fillers & 
Icing Machines—3/1/54 

6. Horizontal Mixers & Vertical 
Mixers—11/1/54 

7. Conveyors—11/1/54 

8. Dividers, Rounders, 
Machines—1/1/56 

9. Bread Moulders—1/1/56 

10. Proofing and Fermentation 
Rooms and Coolers—1/1/56 

11. Ingredient Water Coolers and 
Ice Makers (Atmospheric 
Type)—1/1/56 

STANDARDS now in task commit- 
tees are: Baking pans, bread and 
cake ovens, bread glicers and wrap- 
pers, bulk ingredient containers, 
doughnut equipment, enrobers, spin- 
dle mixers, pan greasers, pie making 
equipment, racks, pan trucks, skids, 
pallets, dollies and casters, and scales. 

Copies of BISSC-approved stand- 
ards may be obtained from the com- 
mittee’s offices at 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. The standards are 
made available at a charge of 25¢ per 
copy which should accompany the re- 
quest. 

The 1955 Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion held at Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, Oct. 1-6, 1955, which was co- 
sponsored by the American Bakers 
Assn., and the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. was reexamined 
and recommendations made to make 
the next exposition an even better 
show. It was the general consensus 
that the exposition had been the 
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greatest exposition of bakery equip- 
ment, machinery, ovens, pans and al- 
lied products ever held by the indus- 
try in this country or any other 
country. According to the expositions 
policy, the next Baking Industry Ex- 
position is scheduled to be held in 
1961. 

It was reported that the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America would hold 
a convention and exhibition in New 
York City, April 27-30, 1958. This na- 
tonal retail exhibition to be sponsor- 
ed by ARBA in 1958 was approved 
for membership participation. 

In closing the annual meeting, Mr. 
Freed stated that this was the 
largest meeting ever held by the 
association. He pointed out that the 
getting together to personally know 
one another better and to thus be 
able to discuss and solve mutual 
problems was one of the greatest 
benefits of association. membership. 

Mr. Freed said that the annual 
meeting necessarily had to have 
many association, board and commit- 
tee work sessions and he felt much 
had been gained in practical value. 
He said entertainment features had 
been interspersed throughout to pro- 
vide for some relaxation and enjoy- 
ment and to aid in accomplishing an 
association objective to know each 
other better. He announced the next 
meetings of the association, to be 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 14, 1956, and the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 3, 1957. 

The next annual meeting of the 
association is planned to be held in 
the last week of June, 1957. The loca- 
tion will be announced later. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Roy R. Peters Heads 


Central Florida Bakers 


LAKELAND, FLA.—At the annual 
meeting of the Central Florida Bak- 
ers Council held in Lakeland, Roy 
R. Peters, general manager of Butter 
Krust Bakeries, Inc. was _ elected 
president. N. R. Farrar, manager of 
Bell Bakeries, Inc. was named vice 
president; L. E. Magee, manager of 
Columbia Baking Co., Orlando, sec- 
retary and Cesar Medina, president 
of Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, 
treasurer. 

To the board of directors were elect- 
ed W. D. Ogle, manager of American 
Bakeries, Orlando, and Sam Tobe, 
manager Columbia Baking Co., Tam- 
pa. H. B. Oswald continues as execu- 
tive secretary of the association. 


BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pennington Will 
Rebuild Bakery 


CINCINNATI — Officials of the 
Pennington Bros. bakery firm here 
said they plan immediate reconstruc- 
tion of their Washington Court 
House plant, completely destroyed by 
fire recently. 

H. G. Hutton, Pennington sales 
manager, said loss in the fire was 
about $500,000. 

He said reconstruction would take 
about three months, and that the 
firm’s plants in Cincinnati and Ken- 
tucky would fulfill orders until the 
new building is completed. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHICAGO BAKERS TO FROLIC 

CHICAGO—The 26th annual golf 
outing of the Chicago Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club is scheduled for July 24 at 
the Rolling Green Country Club, Ar- 
lington Heights, Ill. Luncheon is to 
be served at 11:30 a.m. and golf and 
horseshoe tournaments begin at 1 
p.m. Many attractive prizes for all 
players and non-participants are 
promised. 
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C. Frank Summy, Jr., 
Elected President of 
W. E. Long-IBC Group 


At the annual business meeting of 
the W. E. Long Co.-Independent Bak- 
ers Cooperative, held at the Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 20, 
the following members were elected 
as officers: 

C. Frank Summy, Jr., Gunzenhauser 
Bakery, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., presj- 
dent; J. P. Cash, Fuchs Baking Co, 
So. Miami, Fla., who for the past 
several months served as president, 
filling the post created by the resigna- 
tion of Gerard R. Williams, was elect- 
ed vice president; William F. Cotton, 
Cotton Bros. Baking Co., Inc., Alex- 
andria, La., secretary-treasurer; E. EF. 
Hanson, the W. E. Long Co.-IBC 
Chicago, general manager; Glenn W. 
Marshall, the W. E. Long Co.-IBC, 
Chicago, controller of the cooperative, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 

The original board of directors was 
reelected for another year with one 
exception: 

C. J. Downing, the Old Homestead 
Bread Co., Denver, Colo., was elected 
to serve as director in place of Gerard 
R. Williams. The present board of di- 
rectors consists of: 

C. Frank Summy, Jr.; J. P. Cash; 
William F. Cotton; Bruno H. Peter. 
sen, John J. Nissen Baking Co., Port- 
land, Maine; Joseph E. Franz, United 
States Bakery, Portland, Ore.; Milton 
Petersen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co,, 
Omaha, Neb.; Louis Garttner, Gard- 
ner Baking Co., Madison, Wis.; C. J. 
Downing and E. E. Hanson. 


General Managers Conference 

The first presentation ever made 
by the University of Chicago on the 
uses of atomic energy in peacetime 
was made before the June 18-20 Gen- 
eral Managers Conference of the 
W. E. Long Co.-Independent Bakers 
Cooperative. 

Three qualified professors from the 
university, before close to 200 dele- 
gates attending the meeting, outlined 
the impact of nuclear energy on the 
medical, industrial and economic 
phases of American life. The presen- 
tation was made June 19. 

J. A. Smith, director of sales for 
the Long firm, in presenting the panel 
of professors, emphasized that since 
the first atomic pile was built by 
Enrico Fermi at the University of 
Chicago in 1942, much progress has 
been made toward the greater utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy. Much faster 
progress is in the offing, he said, and 
each businessman should develop an 
analysis of the significance of this 
situation on his own business and the 
world. 

Marking the beginning of the pres- 
entation, a film, “A Is for Atom,” 
was shown. This gave the background 
material on the atom and its uses. 
Dr. George V. LeRoy, speaking on the 
medical uses of the atom, said that 
radiation, when used properly, can be 
beneficial, although the reverse is 
true when not employed carefully. He 
described the uses of radioactive iso- 
topes as tracers, and told of the va- 
rious stages of development of several 
other uses. 

Dr. Mark G. Inghram told how 
atomic energy can be used directly as 
heat to produce power, or as a tool 
for industry and research. He re- 
marked on the development of a num- 
ber of by-products needed for work in 
atomic energy which have a use in 
themselves. He estimated that 150 re- 
actors are now in use or nearing com- 
pletion. He said the progressive use 
of energy from the atom is necessary, 
since fossil fuels, such as coal and 
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oil, will not be adequate for power 
needs indefinitely. 

Covering the economic implications 
of the atom, Dr. Theodore W. Schultz 
said that American family income in- 
creases about 2% each year. In a few 
years, if this continues, the $5,000 
family will earn $25,000 annually in 
real wages. He said that 80% of this 
advance has come about through eco- 
nomic advances, and the atom is an- 
other such development. 
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"Fluffier" Loaf of 
Bread Preferred, 
USDA Survey Shows 


WASHINGTON — Consumers who 
compared five kinds of white bread 
reported to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in a research study that 
they prefer the lighter, fluffier breads, 
containing relatively high amounts of 
sugar and milk solids. 

The study was made in Rockford, 
Ill, by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. The five breads, made by 
different formulas, were tried out by 
several hundred consumers, with 
these specific results: 

The consumers definitely preferred 
bread at 10 cu. in. to the ounce, over 
that at 7 cu. in. to the ounce, show- 
ing their preference for the fluffier 
loaf. They preferred bread with a 
sucrose content of 7% over that with 
a content of 2%. And they preferred 
bread with a 4% content of milk 
solids over bread with no milk solids. 

On the other hand, there was not 
a significant preference for bread 
with 8% of milk solids, over that 
with 4%; nor for bread with 5% of 
lard, over that with 3%, the USDA 
survey showed. 

Interviews with the homemakers 
showed that they used a wide va- 
riety of breads, such as white, whole 
wheat, french, and special-formula 
breads; but white pan bread was the 
only kind bought several times a 
week by a large proportion of those 
visited. Nearly all served bread at 
all three meals each day, but in a 
considerable number of households 
there were individuals who did not 
eat bread regularly. 

The principal characteristics de- 
sired by the homemakers in the bread 
they bought were freshness at the 
time of purchase, ability to retain 
freshness, a pleasing taste, and an 
absence of doughiness or gumminess. 

A copy of the report on the study, 
“Consumer Preferences for White 
Breads of Different Formulas,” Mar- 
keting Research Report No. 118, may 
be obtained from the Office of In- 
formation, U.S. Department of Agri- 
cuiture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Food Sanitarians Form 
Minneapolis Chapter 


MINNEAPOLIS — During the or- 
ganizational meeting of the local 
chapter of the Association of Food 
Industry Sanitarians, Walter W. 
Johnson, King Midas Flour Mills, was 
elected chapter president; Dominick 
Frank, Gamble Robinson Co., vice 
president, and Wayne D. Stahl, E. H. 
Leitte Co., secretary and treasurer. 

The local chapter was organized for 
the purpose of improving and main- 
taining high sanitary standards in the 
food processing industries throughout 
the local area. One of the most im- 
portant objectives is to promote a 
high degree of skill and efficiency 
among members through a mutual 
exchange of knowledge and expe- 
rience, 
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Sugar Quota 
Increased Slightly 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has revised the 
distribution of sugar quotas in ac- 
cordance with the new Sugar Act, 
and added 125,000 tons to the total 
sugar quotas. 

The over-all effect of this dual ac- 
tion is to increase by 123,750 tons the 
total of the quotas for the domestic 
beet and mainland cane sugar-pro- 
ducing areas, and to increase by 1,250 
tons the total of the quotas for for- 
eign countries. 

Department officials pointed out 
that the action increases only slightly 
the supplies of offshore sugar avail- 
able to refiners; whereas a similar 
increase in quotas under the previous 
law would have increased offshore 
supplies by the full amount of the 
increase. 

The increase in total quotas raises 
the quantity of sugar available for 
the continental U.S. market to 8,575,- 
000 tons, raw value. 

Consumers’ requirements had been 
established at 8,450,000 tons on May 
1, 1956, 100,000 tons of which is sub- 
ject to redistribution under the 
amendment to the act. 

Effective distribution this year 
through June 9 appears to be ap- 
proximately 114,000 tons in excess of 
that for the corresponding period of 
last year. Final quotas in 1955 to- 
taled 8,400,000 tons and total distri- 
bution during that year approximat- 
ed the same amount. 
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Austin Morton Resigns 


Standard Sales Post 


KANSAS CITY — Austin Morton, 
vice president and sales manager of 
the bakery division of Standard Mill- 
ing Co., has resigned, Paul Uhlmann, 
Sr., president of the milling firm, has 
announced. 

Mr. Morton will move from New 
York to Florida for a prolonged rest 
and has no immediate plans for the 
future. He will continue his duties 
with the Standard Milling Co. in New 
York until a successor has been 
named. 

Mr. Morton joined the Standard 
Milling Co. in Kansas City in 1951 
and moved to the firm’s New York 
offices last year. Previously he was 
associated with Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City, and other mill- 
ing firms. 
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General Baking Co. 
Names Russell J. Hug 


As New President 


NEW YORK—The election of Rus- 
sell J. Hug as president and director 
of General Baking Co. was announced 
by George L. Morrison, chairman of 
the board, at a directors meeting 
June 20. He was formerly executive 
vice president. 

Mr. * Morrison will continue as 
chairman of the board and serve as 
the chief executive officer of the 
company. 

In saluting the new president, Mr. 
Morrison said, “A career man with 
General Baking, Mr. Hug brings to 
his new position 25 years of intensive 
and well rounded experience. Mr. Hug 
has absorbed, through constant study 
and practice, a thorough knowledge 
of modern management techniques.” 
’ Mr. Hug’s career with the company 
began as a cashier at the Canton, 
Ohio bakery. In successive moves he 
served at the Syracuse and Bronx, 
N.Y., bakeries before joining the New 
York City home office staff, where 
he served as assistant controller, con- 
troller, assistant to the president and 
executive vice president. 

With more than 21,000 stockhold- 
ers and 11,000 employees, General 
Baking Co. operates 41 bakeries and 
54 sales branches in 31 states and the 
District of Columbia, servicing an 
area of 60 million people. In the past 
45 years, since its founding, General 
Baking has grown from 21 to 41 bak- 
eries with annual sales last year in 
excess of $128 million. 

The election of Stuart M. Lenz as 
vice president in charge of marketing 
for General was also announced. Mr. 
Lenz had previously been western 
regional sales manager for Standard 
Brands, Inc. In his new position he 
will be responsible for the evaluation, 
coordination and improvement of all 
General Baking marketing policies 
and services. 

During his 18 years with Standard 
Brands, he started as a Detroit route 
salesman in 1938 and progressed to 
route foreman, route superintendent, 
route sales manager (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.), special district sales manager 
(Detroit), sales territory manager 
(Cleveland, O.), district manager 
(Detroit) and finally regional man- 
ager of the Western division with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

A veteran of 20 years in the food 
industry, Mr. Lenz is a past president 
of the Detroit Association of Grocery 
Manufacturers’ Representatives and 
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Stuart M. Lenz 


served as chairman of the Advisory 
Board for the Food Industry Com- 
mittee. Currently, he is a member 
of Mayor Daley’s All-Citizens Com- 
mittee in Chicago. 


@e@ ®@ 
J. A. Adamsen Retires 


From General Baking 


NEW YORK—Joseph A. Adamsen 
has retired as vice president of Gen- 
eral Baking Co. after a 44-year ca- 
reer. Mr. Adamsen joined General 
Baking as a clerk in the Bronx plant 
in 1912. When he was 28 years old, 
he became manager of the Bronx 
plant—at that time the youngest 
plant manager in the company. He 
held that post until 1929 when he 
was made special representative and 
divisional vice president of metropoli- 
tan New York. In 1938 he became 
vice president, the position he occu- 
pied till retirement recently. 

Well-known in the baking industry 
and among sales executives, Mr. 
Adamsen is a member of the Bakers 
Club, Inc., a charter member of the 
Sales Executives Club of New York, 
and is on the merchandising commit- 
tee of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. He also has participated ac- 
tively in the Rotary Club and is a 
member of the board of trustees of 
the Bronx YMCA. 





SILVER TRAY—George L. Morri- 
son, chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of General Baking 
Co., admires the inscribed silver tray 
presented to Joseph A. Adamsen by 
his fellow executives at a luncheon 
marking his retirement after a 44- 
year career with the bakers of Bond 
Bread. Russell J. Hug, newly-elected 
president of the company, adds his 
congratulations to the retiring vice 
president. 
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Exposition In Japan Shows 
Expansion Efforts, Modern Plants 


By M. J. SWOPTFIGUER 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 


The Japanese baking industry has 
shown remarkable expansion in the 
last few years, as evidenced by the 
new and modern baking plants and 
equipment for the bakers’ use in that 
country. 

Realizing the need for modern 
methods of production and advance- 
ment in bakery automation, Zempi 
Nakayama, a prominent leader 
among Japanese bakers, conceived 
the idea for the International Bak- 
ing Industry Exposition. Hundreds of 
bakers and thousands of interested 
people from all over Japan were 
drawn to the exposition covering 10 
days of demonstrations, exhibits and 
contests. 

Kyoto, the picturesque and tradi- 
tional city of Japan, was the setting. 
Colorful banners and flags created 2 
contagiously festive air among 
crowds of visitors within the Okazaki 
Convention Hall. 

On display was the latest in bak- 
ery products and equipment. Indi- 
vidual booths, allocated for baking 
materials, surrounded huge floor dis- 
plays of bakery equipment. There 
was a full-scale working bakery pro- 
ducing bread continuously during the 
exhibition hours, while each exhibi- 
tor’s equipment, also in operation, 
drew the close inspection of viewers. 
Two bakery setups were provided 
one for the demonstrators of Japa- 
nese methods of production where 
many fancy Japanese specialties were 
produced, and another for my use in 
demonstrating American methods of 
production. Through courtesy’ of 
equipment manufacturers we had the 
newest types of electric bake ovens, 
mixers, and moulders with which to 
conduct the demonstrations. 

Being the only American there, I 
had a heavy schedule demonstrating 
a full variety of American-type bak- 
ery products: sponge and dough 
bread, using a typical American for- 
mula; the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute Stable Ferment Process; 
straight and no-time dough; varie- 
ties of fancy dinner rolls; sweet 
yeast-raised goods; refrigerated Dan- 
ish-type coffee cakes and rolls; and 
leavened cakes, fudges, and creamed 
icings with various toppings. 

An extreme interest was shown by 
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the bakers throughout all Japan in 
ADMI stable ferment bread; and by 
popular request this was demonstrat- 
ed a second time. During the demon- 
strations very able assistance was 
given me by members of the Osaka 
School of Technology, the Oriental 
Yeast Co. and one of the large ma- 
chine manufacturers of Tokyo. These 
men had the ability to understand 
the things I was demonstrating; they 
readily took up the manner in which 
the demonstrations were performed 
and were of great assistance to me. 

On the day prior to the exposition 
there was a dinner celebration for 
about 500 people connected with the 
convention, including the Honorable 
Mayor of Kyoto and many other civic 
and baking industry leaders. Similar 
social events were scheduled all 
through the 10 days. 

During my entire stay I was ac- 
companied by the owner and presi- 
dent of the Shyokuryo Times Bakery 
Trade Journal, 
Mr. Nakayama, 
who invited me 
to Japan and 
who was the in- 
stigator of this 
great exposition. 
Also accompany- 
ing me was a 
fine young Jap- 
anese interpreter, 
a graduate of 
Kobe City Uni- 
versity. 

Since the war there has been an 
increasing demand for rice. The de- 
mand is great and the supply is in- 
sufficient so that new foodstuffs made 
with wheat flour have been intro- 
duced on the market. Great quanti- 
ties of both rice and wheat are im- 
ported and the Japanese are now be- 
ginning to eat bakery products. A 
dense, heavy-grained bread has been 
preferred by the bakers, who felt 
that this is what is in demand in 
America. However, they are endeav- 
oring to adopt American bread and 
bakery products as we know them to 
be and are making strides in this di- 
rection. 

The most popular form of produc- 
tion is sandwich bread, usually in 
1-lb. units selling for about 10¢ in 
American money. Margin of profit is 
small; one operator realizes a 4% 
margin which wou'd probably be con- 
sidered a top figure among the Japa- 
nese bakers. E'ectricity is cheap and 
plentiful and is the most common 
type of fuel for their ovens. Labor, 
too, is cheap and costs between 8-12% 
of total manufacturing costs. 

Men vitally interested in the bak- 
ing industry whom I met during the 
exposition were anxious for me to 
visit their plants and discuss produc- 
tion with them. Their interest is 
great in sweet yeast-raised goods and 
the stable ferment process, so in 
Tokyo by request I demonstrated 
these items for a group of 180 bakers 
from that city. 

A brand-new, modern, one-floor 
plant fully set up with American 
equipment was visited where, in ad- 
dition, there had been installed a 500- 
gallon ADMI ferment tank. This 
plant, owned by Mr. Okimoto, plans 
production with ferment bread in the 
near future. 

At Kyoto at a special evening 
meeting of the employees of the Shin- 
shindo Bakery a group of young peo- 
ple showed their keen interest in 
knowing about the advantages and 


Zempi Nakayama 


benefits of entering the bakery field 
as a career. 

The Kobeya Baking Co. at Osaka 
is one of the largest commercial-type 
bakeries in the country, producing 
high grade products averaging about 
40,000 Ib. bread daily and distributing 
to 300 retail stores. Still another im- 
portant bakery in Osaka, the Joto 
Bakery, was built in 1955 and pro- 
duces daily some 35,000 Ib. bread and 
30,000 units of cake and confection- 
ery items. In building this plant spe- 
cial thought was. given to the com- 
fort of employees, with fine locker 
rooms and showers, an infirmary and 
lounging and conference rooms. 

I was left with the definite impres- 
sion that the Japanese bakers and all 
those associated in the baking field 
are eager to adopt American methods 
of bakery production as well as to 
improve their plant conditions in the 
effort to build the baking industry 
in Japan to a high peak of efficiency. 
With such initiative and ability as 
they display, I am sure they will soon 
accomplish this high goal. 
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J. B. Miller Named to 
Swift & Co. Position 


CHICAGO—J. B. Miller is the new 
Swift & Co. vice president in charge 
of the company’s refincry, vegetable 
oil buying, margarine and storage 
operations. He takes over the respon- 
sibilities of George J. Stewart, vice 
president and director, who has re- 
tired for reasons of health. 

Mr. Miller has a broad background 
of company service. He started his 
Swift career 28 years ago as a clerk 
in the Fort Worth plant. After sev- 
eral years of service in the refinery 
and margarine divisions of the com- 
pany, he was transferred to sales. 
He served as sales unit manager at 
Houston and Beaumont, Texas, and 
later as district sales manager of 
the Fort Worth territory. 

Mr. Stewart has. retired after 45 
years of service with Swift & Co., 
25 of them as an officer of the com- 
pany. 





Jerome F. McCarthy 


RESIGNS — The Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America has announced the 
resignation of Jerome F. McCarthy 
effective July 1. Mr. McCarthy plans 
to establish a food brokerage business 
for the purpose of representing a lim- 
ited number of leading manufacturers 
serving the bakery and food indus- 
tries, in which he has a wide ac- 
quaintance. 
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G. L. Schuster to Head 
Despatch Oven Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Gordon L. Schus- 
ter has been elected president and 
general manager of the Despatch 
Oven Co. Associated with the com- 
pany since 1940, Mr. Schuster has 
been an operating executive since 
1943 when he was appointed chief 
engineer of the industrial furnace 
division. In 1947 he was made chief 
engineer and elected to be vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

The youngest man the company has 
ever elected to its top position, he 
takes over as president at 37 years 
of age. 

According to Mr. Schuster, future 
plans for the company include new 
emphasis on engineering facilities 
and services for the many industries 
they serve. The Despatch Oven Co. 
has been designing, engineering, man- 
ufacturing and installing heat pro- 
cessing equipment for the food pro- 
cessing industry, chemical and metal 
manufacturing industry since 1902. 
Its present volume is in excess of 5 
million dollars annually 
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Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Increases Sales, Profit 


NEW YORK — Sales volume of 
Burry Biscuit Corp., Elizabeth, N.J., 
for the seven four-week periods end- 
ing May 12, 1956, totaled $8,834,448 
as compared with $7,649,924 for the 
similar period last year, according to 
a statement by George W. Burry, 
president. 

Net income, after provision for fed- 
eral taxes on income for the 28 weeks 
ended May 12, 1956, amounted to 
$200,193—3.3% over the net income 
of $193,727 for the similar period in 
1955. 

Mr. Burry noted that the state- 
ments include the operations of Em- 
pire Biscuit Co., Inc., during the 
close-out period from Nov. 1, 1955, 
to Dec. 15, 1955, when operations 
were integrated with the production 
of Burry’s Elizabeth, N.J. plant. 

Regarding the payment of divid- 
ends on the common stock, Mr. Burry 
declared: “Your board of directors 
has under consideration the matter 
of dividend payments on the common 
stock. A decision will be reached and 
an announcement made to stockhold- 
ers regarding the establishment of 4 
policy on common stock dividends 
before the close of the present fiscal 
year.” 
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COLLECTION OF BREADPLATES AND SERVERS 
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BAKERY EXHIBIT—Arnold Bakers of Port Chester, N.Y., was the only 
bakery to sponsor an exhibit at the convention of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers, which was held in Los Angeles in mid-June. The Arnold 
exhibit included the firm’s display of antique bread plates, now touring the 
country. Miss Ann Mullen (left) and Mrs. Joan Baldwin took the collection 
from New York to California by station wagon. 
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SOUTHERN CLINIC—Bakeries all over the Southeast were represented at 
the first Slicing-Wrapping-Packaging Clinic held in Tallahassee, Fla., re- 
cently under the auspices of the Florida State University Bakers Club. Speak- 
ers were A. M. Willson, American Machine & Foundry Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Ted Jensen, Dallas, and M. H. Wilheit, Atlanta, Pollock Paper Corp., and 
William Hoppe, Package Machine Co., East Longmeadow, Mass. Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey is head of the Baking Science & Management department at FSU. 
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POINT-OF-SALE MATERIALS—Miss Charlene Beck is shown taking the 
advice of the new Cherry Pie Time point-of-sale material which says: “Don’t 
Just Stand There—Have Some Cherry Pie!” The new pack promotion for 
cherries kicks off in August with a nationwide advertising and publicity pro- 
gram. The new full-color promotion materials now include price cards and 
4color posters for freezer cabinets, as well as 4-color banners for grocery 
stores. In addition, specially adapted banners and posters are available for 
bakery outlets. 
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DONUT WEEK—Posters such as the 
one shown above are helping tiein 

M merchandising naturals for National 
Doughnut Week, Oct. 20-27. More 

A promotional aids are being developed 
by the Doughnut Corporation of 
America for the week, as well as 
October Donut Month. 





NEW PRODUCT, NEW PACKAGE—To introduce its new package of four 
frozen individual cherry and apple pies, Real Pie Bakers, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chose sea foam and ice blue tinted foil wrappers. The bold and simple design 
of the packages uses the shimmering beauty of aluminum foil and the fine 
reproductive qualities of rotogravure printing to the utmost, according to 
Miliprint, Inc., Milwaukee, the package supplier. The standout packages are 
designed with four golden crusted pies descending the front of the package, 
with the background color chosen to contrast vividly with the predominantly 
white package found in the freezer display cases. The pie in the foreground 
has its crust broken open showing the filling. Distribution of these multi-unit 
packages pies will be national. 


GOLF CHAMP—Lt. Roy R. Peters, 
Jdr., Lakeland, Fla., shown at the 
right above, is serving in Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, where he recently captured first 
place in the “A” division of an invi- 
tational golf tourney held there. Lt. 
Peters is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
R. Peters, Butter Krust Bakeries, 
Lakeland. The elder Mr. Peters is 
chairman of the board of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. 
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NEW SANDWICH SEARCH—Philip I. Eisenmenger, right, assistant vice 


president of Standard Brands Inc., discusses his Fleischmann’s merchandis- 
ing materials, to be distributed following conclusion of the National Sand- 
wich Idea Contest, with Howard Lampman, left, director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, and John Sabatos, president of the National Restaurant 
Assn. The contest seeks to find unusual and new sandwiches. Winners of the 
contest, sponsored by the NRA and the WF'I, will be announced at a special 
Standard Brands press luncheon in New York July 31. Following the awards 
announcements, Standard Brands will distribute to bakers a home recipe 
version of the prize-winning sandwiches. Bakers, in turn, will be able to 
imprint and distribute the sandwich recipe leaflets to their customers through 
retail bakeries, grocery outlets, door-to-door delivery or direct mail. 





John Schuster Heads 
N. W. Production Club 


MINNEAPOLIS — John Schuster, 
Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, is 
the new president of the Northwest- 
ern Production Men’s Club. Other of- 
ficers elected at the June meeting 
were Ed Duren, Duren’s Plaza Bak- 
ery, St. Paul, vice president; Marvin 
Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Minneapolis, program chairman; 
and Les Bongard, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer. 

Russell Lane, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Paul, chairman of the nominating 





Donald E. Fisher 


APPOINTED—Donald E. Fisher has 
been appointed assistant to the vice 
president of Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, according to an 
announcement by J. A. Kirkman, Jr., 
vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising. Before joining Red Star, 
Mr. Fisher was manager of food and 
pharmaceutical phosphate sales, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 





committee, presented the slate of 
candidates during the meeting held 
at the Hasty Tasty Cafe here. 

A feature of the season’s final 
meeting was the presentation of 
presidents’ plaques to Herbert Wort- 
man, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, the group’s first prexy; Bert 
Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, 
the second president, and Donald 
Bremer, Milk House Bakery, St. 
Louis Park, Minn., third and most re- 
cent president. A tradition which will 
be established is the annual award of 
the president’s plaque by the outgo- 
ing prexy to the incoming one. 

A plaque honoring Ralph Gaylord, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
whose inspiration culminated in the 
formation of the Northwestern Club, 
was presented to him by Mr. Wort- 
man. 

The main speaker was George Car- 
lin, associate director of research, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, whose topic 
was freezing of baked foods. Mr. Car- 
lin was invited to return as a speaker, 
having appeared on the program ear- 
lier in the year. He showed slides and 
explained that “a freezer is almost as 
necessary as an oven for the retail 
baker.” 

Moderator of the program was Mr. 
Bremer and the program chairman 
was A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 
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Russell-Miller Names 


Sales Representatives 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
of two new sales representatives for 
Russell-Miller Milling Company’s 
southern bakery flour division has 
been announced by W. R. Heegaard, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager. 

William C. Rolf, previously with 
the company’s north central sales di- 
vision in Duluth, Minn., has been 
transferred to Memphis, Tenn. 

Frank A. Russell, formerly man- 
ager of the Charlotte (N.C.) Bread 
Co. is new sales representative in 
New Orleans. 








Robert D. Bills, Jr. 


Heads Illinois Bakers 


MATTOON, ILL.—Robert D. Bills, 
Jr., of the O’Connor-Bills baking firm 
here, has been elected president of 
the Illinois Bakers Assn, Other offi- 
cers are Jack T. Thatcher, Master 
Baking Co., Mt. Vernon, wholesale 
vice president; Martin Larkin, Jr., 
Larkin Home Bakery, Pekin, retail 
vice president. and Albert N. Wol- 
ford, Schulze Baking Co., Peoria, re- 
elected treasurer. Marion B. McClel- 
land, Decatur, continues as secretary. 

Directors for three years are D. W. 
Bueter, Bueter Baking Co., Quincy, 
Il.; R. J. Conover, Ideal Baking Co.. 
Jacksonville, Ill., and Donald K. 
Strand, Strand, Inc., Galesburg, IIl. 

Director for one year: Nelson 
Pankey. Pankey Bros. Bakery, Har- 
risburg, Il. . 

Hold-over directors are: Harold L. 
Budde. Purity Baking Co., Decatur, 
Ill.; R. Jack Lewis. Lewis Bros. Bak- 
ery, Anna, IIl.; Nick Amrhein, Sr., 
Amrhein’s Bakery, Springfield, I1.; 
L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ill.; E. V. Seibert, Noll 
Baking Co., Alton, Ill.; George Chuss- 
ler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, Ill. (life 
director). 

Mr. Bills also appointed as a direc- 
tor Fred Fremder, Service Bakery, 
Tinley Park, Ill. 

Allied members of the Illinois Bak- 
ers Assn. also have elected the mem- 
bers of the allied advisory committee 
of the association, the co-chairmen 
being members of the association 
board of directors, as follows: 

For Chicago: S. Joe Meyer, Bow- 
man Dairy Sales Co., co-chairman; 
Joe J. Viskocil, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., and Ray Frink, Na- 
tional Yeast Co. 

For the downstate area, George 
Heninger, Standard Brands, Inc., Pe- 
oria, co-chairman; William Hickel, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Ray Lewis, Jos. Shuflitowski 
Co.. Peoria; L. T. Jones, General 
Mills. Inc., Springfield; Carl Barthel, 
the Brolite Co., Chicago, and John 
Farrell, Chapman & Smith Co., Ma- 
rengo. 

Several of the officers and directors 
of the Illinois association are ‘“‘second 
generation” men, continuing in the 
chosen profession of their fathers or 
other relations in the ownership and 
management end of the baking in- 
dustry. Robert D. Bills, Jr., the new- 
ly elected president, is the son of 
R. D. Bills, Sr., who served the IIli- 
nois association as president in 
1937-38; both of these men have been 
active in the association for many 
years. Newly-elected directors, D. W. 
Bueter and Nelson Pankey are also 
second generation men along with 





BAKER VACATIONS, AIDS 
COMMUNITY 


A bakery owner in Wabasha, Minn., 
has found a way to take a vacation 
without the danger of losing his cus- 
tomers to competitors, reports Town 
Journal magazine in a recent issue. 
When he leaves for his annual one 
week’s vacation, he turns his shop 
over to local groups for staging com- 
munity “bake sales.” Six local clubs 
are given the use of his shop—one 
each day—for displaying and selling 
their home-made cakes and pies. The 
plan not only serves to keep his cus- 
tomers from straying to other bak- 
eries while the owner is gone, but is 
aiso an effective builder of good-will, 
he feels. 
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Robert D. Bills, Jr. 


R. J. Conover and Donald K. Strand. 
The Illinois Bakers Assn. will cele- 
brate its Fiftieth Anniversary in 1957, 
the first organization being completed 
at a meeting held at Decatur, IIl., on 
Jan. 8-9, 1907. The original organiza- 
tion was called “Illinois Master Bak- 
ers Assn.” and was sponsored by the 
“Chicago Master Bakers Assn.” with 
considerable help from the “National 
Master Bakers Assn.” C. A. Feichert, 
Belleville, Ill., was the first president 
and E. T. Clissold of Chicago was 
the first secretary. 

The directors approved the holding 
of a 50th anniversary convention, 
with accompanying promotion for 
bakers; the convention to be held at 
Decatur, site of the original organiza- 
tion of the association, during the 
month of January, 1957. Tentative 
dates selected are Jan. 13-14, at the 
Orlando Hotel. Mr. Bills named Jack 
Lewis and Martin Larkin co-chair- 
men, each to select his own com- 
mittee. 
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Dry Milk Name 
Change Approved 


WASHINGTON—President LEisen- 
hower signed into law July 2 a legal 
definition simplifying and clarifying 
the product name nonfat dry milk 
solids. The change to nonfat dry milk 
is advantageous to both consumers 
and the dry milk industry as a whole, 
it was determined. The law became 
effective immediately. 

Nonfat dry milk is pure milk which 
has had the fat and water content 
removed and which retains the non- 
fat nutrients in the same relative 
proportions as in the fresh milk from 
which made. The word “solids” is 
generally confusing to the consumer 
and redundant, since “dry” is already 
a part of the product name, according 
to the American Dry Milk Instittue, 
Chicago. 

The legislation was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Rep. 
J. P. O’Hara (R., Minn.) and in the 
Senate by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D., Minn.). 
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OPENS BROKERAGE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Bob Graham 
on July 1 entered the flour brokerage 
business, handling spring, hard win- 
ter, clear and soft wheat flours in 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Graham formerly represented © 
the Rodney Milling Co. for seven” 
years and was with Bay State Milling 
Co. for the past three years in the 
central states area. : 























Tue specifications for the fine bak- 
ing qualities in all Fleischmann’s 
Frozen Fruits were established in The 
Fleischmann Laboratories. They must 
come from sections of the country 
where climate and soil combine to 
produce the finest fruits. They’re 
picked at the right degree of ripe- 
ness and carefully inspected to assure 
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FLEISCHMANN 


..» In Frozen Fruits for Bakery Needs 


give you better pie everytime 


solid, full-bodied fruits—just right 
for all your baking needs! 


Fleischmann Freezes FLAVOR! 


Then the natural flavor and appear- 
ance of these choice fruits is preserved 
by quick-freezing . . . for the appetite 
appeal that means satisfied customers 
and repeat business. a 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCENES—The baking 
personalities shown above were photographed during the 
recent annual convention of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn. at Estes Park, Colo. Left to right in the illustrations 
are: Richard T. Knight, Macklem Baking Co., Denver, 
newly-elected president of the association; Andrew Kele- 
her, Bender’s Bakery, Denver, first vice president; Howard 
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industry 


Co., governor. 


Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
Holds 30th Annual Meeting, 
Mixes Business and Recreation 


ESTES PARK, COLO.—The 30th 
annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. was held in 
the Stanley Hotel here June 10-12. 
The convention opened with a lunch- 
eon in the dining room of the hotel 
Sunday noon. Calvin K. Snyder, man- 
ager of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce, was luncheon speaker. He 
stressed the rapid growth of the 
Denver trade area in the last few 
years and said that this all means a 
bright outlook for the baking indus- 
try ahead. 

Denver, he declared, is adding 
around 2,000 people per month to its 
population as well as new industrial 
plants. Other sections of the Rocky 
Mountain area also are growing in 
population. This all means increased 
business for processors of bakery 
products, he said. L. J. Todhunter, 
L. J. Todhunter Co., Denver, was 
luncheon chairman. 

The first business session was held 
Sunday afternoon. The convention 
was called to order by Eddie Gon- 
zales, Sr., Miller Super Markets, Den- 
ver, president of the association. An- 
drew Keleher, Bender’s Bakers, Den- 
ver, was session chairman. “Tie in 
Your Region” was the title of a talk 
by Howard O. Hunter, president of 
the American Institute of Baking. 

He said in 1955 26% of the total 
income in this country was spent for 
foods. The baking industry, at this 
time, has for its chief competitor 
other food processors. 

There is a large field in which to 
increase the sale of bakery products, 
but the bakers must work for that in- 
erease if they are to get it—other- 
wise, other food manufacturers will 
cut still more inroads into the bak- 
ery business share of the money spent 
for foods. 

He advised that bakery owners tell 
to the general public the many ad- 
vantages bakery products have to of- 
fer the people of this country in their 
daily diet. 

The nutrition value of bakery prod- 
ucts is not generally known—the bak- 
er knows it, but he is not telling 
the general public enough of what he 
knows, stressed Mr. Hunter. 

e He told what the institute is do- 
ing to aid the baker in this respect— 
| booklets have been prepared and 
Should be in the hands of school 
teachers and others where they will 
‘do the most good. He urged the bak- 
rs to see to it that these helpful 


booklets are distributed to the right 
people. 

Walter R. Schuchardt, Lake Forest 
Pastry Shop, St. Louis, president of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, in his talk on “Merchandis- 
ing for High Volume in the retail 
Bakery” gave many pointers which 
he said if put to use, will help in- 
crease sales. 

His first point was quality—and 
in this he advocated honest values— 
quality ingredients with a _ product 
made to please and priced right. Fresh 
baked goods are also essential, he 
said. In his bakery, if the product 
has been frozen, and then baked, he 
tells his customers that. 

Backing Up the Quality Story 

Other points brought out by the 
speaker in his formula for success- 
ful retail bakery operation included 
a clean and attractive bakery and 
sales room, advertising that is backed 
up by quality bakery goods, getting 
new customers by calling on house- 
wives in one’s selling area—handing 
out a coupon good for a loaf of bread, 
etc., maintaining attractive window 
displays, adding new items from time 
to time, calling attention to daily 
feature items, paying strict attention 
to telephone orders, taking advantage 
of holidays to boost cake sales. 

He said that “today 70% of our 
business comes from bakery items 
that were not made 25 years ago” 
and there will be still many new 


AT ROCKY MOUNTAIN MEETING—Shown at the left 
above with Mrs. Harris is Rush O. Harris, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. In the center are Fred 
Kaeding, Mayflower Doughnut Corp., Denver, member 
of the board of governors; Lou Keep, Standard Brands, 


O. Hunter, American Institute of Baking; Fred Linsen- 
maier, Linsenmaier Bakery Service, Denver, secretary- 
treasurer; C. J. Downing, Old Homstead Bread Co., 
governor; Robert Carpenter, Interstate Brokerage Co., 
Denver; Vick Colony, Vick’s Bakery, Grand Junction, 
Colo., governor; Harold Carpenter, Interstate Brokerage 


items added in the future to keep the 
bakery business moving ahead. 

“Tomorrow is bright for the bak- 
ery,” Mr. Schuchardt said, “but the 
baker must be alert and do his part 
in merchandising his product if he is 
to reap his share of increased busi- 
ness in the months ahead.” 

Lawrence E. Leete, research de- 
partment of Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
told what his firm is accomplishing 
in refrigerated and frozen cake bat- 
ters. He said this work was being 
done so that the baker may get back 
some of the frozen food business that 
belongs in the bakeries. He said the 
housewife today likes to have a part 
in preparing a meal and baking a 
cake, even though all she does is do 
the baking. 

Sunday afternoon a special pro- 
gram for the ladies was featured and 
was in charge of a ladies committee 
headed by Carrie Herring, Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver. The Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, pre- 
sented “Shakespearian Sketches and 
Theatrical Makeup Techniques.” 

Sunday evening the delegates en- 
joyed an old fashioned “chuck wagon 
dinner” on the hotel grounds. 

C. J. Downing, Old Homestead 
Bread Co., Denver, was chairman of 
the Monday morning session. Rex 
Paxton, director of public relations, 
Sutherland Paper Co., spoke on 
“Packaging for Profit.” 

“We are entering the atom age and 
few can visualize what opportunities 
lie ahead,” he said. “The baking in- 
dustry must keep pace and one of 
the ways that this can be accom- 
plished is in paying more attention 
to packaging of bakery products. 

“Let the housewife become ac- 
quainted with your product and re- 
tain that acquaintance by recogniz- 
ing your product by its packaging,” 


ter, Virginia. 
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he said. This, he declared, is a part 
of present-day merchandising: “Have 
a package that is attractive and it 
will give good advertising to your 
bakery products.” 

He said members of the baking in- 
dustry are not playing in a sandlot 
league—they are playing in a major 
league, the food league and they 
must all be stars to stay in the league. 
Competitors today, and that includes 
members of other food industries, are 
busy today figuring out better ways 
of doing things and there always is a 
better way. Today people have the 
income to buy what they want and 
they buy it. It is the bakers job to 
see to it that they buy bakery goods, 
he concluded. . 

The convention business sessions 
ended with the showing of the color 
film—‘‘Land of Everyday Miracles” 
supplied by Standard Brands, Inc. 

The election of a board of gover- 
nors members resulted as_ follows: 
Richard Knight, Macklem Baking 
Co.; Sam Boscoe, Star Bakery; Don 
Blanchard, Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery; Fred 
Voss, Voss Bros.; Orill Newcomb, 
Newcomb’s Bakery; Joseph Kehoe, 
Campbell-Sell Baking Co.; E. L. 
Montgomery, Golden Cream Donut 
Co., all of Denver, and Garland Long, 
Rainbo Bread Co., Pueblo, Colo.; 
Charles Love, Sherman Love Foods, 
Denver; Harry Liggitt, Rust Sales 
Co., Denver; Jerry Groth, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Denver, and 
Robert Lines, Anheuser-Busch, Den- 
ver, 

Governors at large were chosen as 
follows: Fritz Micklich, Dutch Maid 
Bakeries, Scotts Bluff, Neb.; Tim 
Campbell, Sally Ann Baking Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo.; Vick Colony, 
Vick’s Bakery, Grand Junction; Vern 
Dahl, Denver Flour Mills, Denver; 
L. J. Todhunter, L. J. Todhunter Co., 
Denver; Carl Eberhart, Home Bakery, 
Laramie, Wyo.; Verne Gillan, Home 
Bakery, Fort Collins, Colo.; Charles 
Shaw, Shaw’s Bakery, Julesburg, 
Colo.; William Vollmer, Vollmer’s 
Bakery, Denver; Maurice Rust, Rust 
Sales Co., Denver; Connie Allen, New- 
castle Bakery, Newcastle, Wyo.; 
James Holmes, Sr., Western Bakery 
Supply Co., Denver; Harold Hurd, 
Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, Denver, and Wil- 
liam Edwards, Bowman Biscuit Co., 
Denver. 

Hold-over governors are: Eddie 
Gonzales, Sr., Andrew Keleher, Fred 
Kaeding, Mayflower Doughnut Corp., 
Denver; Don Fisher, Fisher Baking 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; James 
Holmes, Jr., Western Bakers Supply 
Co., Denver; R. O. Harris, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; C. J. 
Downing, Old Homestead Bread Co., 


(Continued on page 39) 





Inc., Denver, and Norman Dentry, Great Western Sugar 
Co., Denver. At the right is James Holmes, Jr., Western 
Bakers Supply Co., Denver, who barely missed permanent 
possession of the Glenn Swain golf trophy, and his daugh- 
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Formulas for Profit 








July, 1956 


“Cure for Lagging Summer Appetites 


CHOCOLATE SPONGE PEPPER- 
MINT ROLLS 
Beat light: 
1 lb. egg yolks 
4 oz. sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
Then beat light and fold into the 
above mixture: 
1 pt. egg whites 
% oz. salt 
14 oz. sugar 
Sift together thoroughly and fold 
in carefully: 
8 oz. good cake flour 


7 oz. cocoa 
¥% oz. baking powder 
This mix will make two paper 


covered pans 18 in. by 26 in. Bake 
at about 400° F. When baked, re- 
move the paper and roll up, like 
jelly rolls. Allow the rolls to cool. 
Then unroll the sheets and fill with 
whipped cream. Reroll the sheets 
and cover the tops of the rolls with 
chocolate icing. Cut into pieces of 
desired size. 
Whipped Cream 
Whip up: 
1 qt. 36% cream 
Add marshmallow to suit. 
Then add carefully: 
8 oz. sugar 
Peppermint flavor to suit 
Then fold in carefully: 

% oz. to 1 oz. gelatine which has 
been dissolved in a little 
warm water 

Note: In making rolls of this type, 
it is very important that a whipped 
cream is used that has good body. 
The cream should contain at least 
36% butterfat. It should be about 
36 hours old when used. It must 
be kept under refrigeration during 
the aging period. 

PINEAPPLE MUFFINS 


Cream together: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
¥% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
12 oz. milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. flour 
10z. baking powder 
Then stir in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. crushed pineapple 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 375° F. 
Note: Drain the pineapple thor- 
oughly before adding it to the mix- 
ture. Bake the muffins as soon as 
possible after they have been dropped 
into the pans. 


GRAPE JUICE CHIFFON PIES 


Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. grape juice 
2 lb. water 
2 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
% oz. salt 
When boiling, add the following 
mixture: 
7 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb, water 
6 o0z.egg yolks 
Stir until thickened, than add and 
stir in: 
3 oz. butter 


Then add this gradually to the 
following meringue: 
Beat light: 
1 lb. 4 oz. egg whites 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
2 lb. sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with mer- 
ingue and bake until a golden brown 
color is obtained. 
FRENCH APPLE CAKES 
Cream together: 
4 |b. granulated sugar 
1lb. 12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together: 
4 lb. 8 0z. high grade cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
2 Ib. milk 
Then mix in until light: 
2 lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
Scale 16 oz. of dough into round 
pans 8 in. by 2 in. Spread the dough 
out evenly in the pans and then 
sprinkle the following mixture on 
top of them: 


Apple Mixture 

Grind fine: 

4 lb. apples 
Add and stir in thoroughly: 
1 Ib. sugar 
\% oz. salt 
Cinnamon to suit 

Bake the cakes at 360° F. When 
baked and cool, sift powdered sugar 
over them. In case the apples are 
flat, the addition of a little citric 
or tartaric acid will improve the 
flavor. 

Some of these cakes may be cov- 
ered with whipped cream, if desired 
instead of powdered sugar, this 
makes an ideal combination. 


ORANGE MARMALADE ANGEL 
FOOD 
Beat together on medium speed: 
3 lb. egg whites 
% oz.cream of tartar 
%4 oz. salt 


Add gradually: 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
When the mixture holds a crease, 
add carefully: 
1 lb. 4.0z. cake flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
(well sifted together) 
Then fold in carefully: 
1 lb. 40z. orange marmalade 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 340 to 350° F. 
After baking and when cooled, cover 
the cakes with the following orange 
icing: 
Cream together: 
5 lb. fondant 
1 lb. 4 oz. emulsifying shortening 
% oz. salt 
Stir in: 
5 oz. evaporated milk 
Then add: 
6-8 finely chopped whole oranges 
Note: The addition of a little 
orange color or a few egg yolks will 
improve the color of the icing. This 
icing may be used on the sunshine 
cakes by substituting lemons for 
oranges. 


PINEAPPLE LAYERS 


Cream together for about 3 min.: 
3 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type 
shortening 
Add: 
2 lb. bitter chocolate (melted) 
Then add and mix for about 3 min.: 
6 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
2 lb. cake flour 
10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
2% oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
3% oz. baking powder 
3 1b. pineapple juice 
Add gradually: 
4 lb. egg whites 
Then add and mix for about 3 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. pineapple juice 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360° F. When 
baked and cool, fill and ice the cakes 
with the following icing: 


Summer Sales Stimulators 


During the hot summer temperatures the appetites of the baker's customers 
lag and he is confronted with the problem of keeping sales at an average level. This 
is a real challenge which can be met by providing a variety of baked foods that 


will stimulate sales. 


This means that time and effort, both in production and sales, must be expended. 
Producing products that are somewhat different from the regular production requires 
a certain amount of thought and ingenuity on the part of the baker. 

Fruits, fruit juices and other cool-tasting ingredients can readily be used to 
bolster sales. Many firms supplying the baker with these ingredients have advertising 
material available, free of any cost, that can be of help. Naturally, the sales force 
should also be alerted to push the finished hot weather specialties. 

During the hot weather there are picnics and trips galore, so folks are always 
on the lookout for some specials to take along. These varieties are also desirable 


for desserts. 


When some of the following baked foods are displayed in the windows an added 
sales incentive is the addition of fresh fruits placed amongst the various items. 

Fresh lemons, oranges, pineapple, apples, etc., due to their bright and attractive 
colors will liven up the display. Furthermore they will create a favorable reaction 


on the passerby's appetite. 


Competition is becoming keener and keener for the food dollar. Only those who 
are willing to go all out to meet this competition will obtain their fair share. Those 
who are content to sit by will fall by the wayside. The days of easy sales and 
production are a thing of the past. The baker must realize this. 

The baker by featuring all or part of the following formulas will find himself 
well repaid. The opportunity is here. Take advantage of it, today. 


Pineapple Icing 
Beat together until stiff: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
8 oz. egg whites 
¥% oz. salt 
8 oz. water 
Then add and mix in 2 lb. drained 
crushed pineapple. The addition of a 
little yellow color will improve the 
appearance of the icing. 


BLUEBERRY MUFFINS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Sift together: 
4 lb. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 
2 Ib. milk 
Mix until smooth; then mix in care- 
fully: 
2 qt. fresh cleaned blueberries 
Deposit into greased cup cake or 
muffin pans. Bake at about 380° F. 


ORANGE CUPS 

Cream together: 

2 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 

1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 

1 Ib. 8 oz. ground raisins 
Add gradually: 

1 lb. 40z. egg yolks 
Stir in: 

2 lb. 4 oz. ground oranges 
Sift together: 

2 Ib. 12 oz. cake flour 

2 oz. baking powder 
Add this alternately with: 

1 Ib. 4 oz. milk 
Mix until smooth: 
Deposit into paper cups and bake 

at about 380° F. 

Ice as desired. 


LEMON CHIFFON PIES 

Bring to a boil: 

4 lb. water 
1 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
\% oz. salt 

Mix together: 

12 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. water 

Add: 

10 oz. egg yolks 

Stir this into the boiling mixture 
until it thickens. Then stir in the 
juice and grated rind of 10 lemons. 

While the above is cooking, beat 
light: 

11!b. egg whites 

Add gradually and beat until firm: 

1lb. granulated sugar 

As soon as the cooked mixture 
has thickened, pour it into the beat- 
en mixture gradually, stirring with 
a wire whip. Then fill into baked 
shells. Allow to cool and then cover 
the tops with meringue and bake to 
a golden brown color. 

Note: A trace of yellow color add- 
ed to the meringue will improve 
the color of the filling. 

APPLE SAUCE CAKES 

Mix together for 83 to 5 min.: 

4 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type 
shortening 
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Mix together, add and mix in for 

3 to 5 min.: 
7 lb. granulated sugar 
1 1b. 40z. cake flour 
3 oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
3 0z. baking powder 
\% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. nutmeg 
2 lb. 8 oz. ground apples 

Mix together and add in two por- 

tions: 
3 lb. whole eggs 
5 lb. 8 oz. ground apples 

Mix for about 3 min. Be sure to 
scrape down the bowl and mixing 
arm several times during the mix- 
ing process. This will insure a smooth 
batter. 

Deposit the batter into pans of de- 
sired size and bake at about 360° F. 
When the cakes are baked and 
cooled, ice them either with an 
orange or lemon icing. 


PINEAPPLE CHEESE CAKES 


Cream: 

6 lb. cream cheese 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. eggs 

Mix together and add: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. sugar 
40z. starch 

1% oz. salt 

Mix in: 

Grated rind of 4 lemons 

Add gradually: 

3 lb. milk 

Then mix in: 

3 lb. 8 oz. crushed pineapple 
(drained) 

Pour into deep pans lined with 
either cooky dough, pie crust or 
graham cracker crust. Fill the pans 
about %4 full. Bake at about 360° F. 

After the cakes are baked and 
cooled, spread the following glaze 
over the tops: 


Pineapple Glaze 


Bring to a boil: 
2b. pineapple juice 

Stir together, add and cook until 

it thickens: 

8 oz. pineapple juice 

4% oz. starch 

Then add and bring back to a boil: 
1 lb. sugar 

Allow to cool before using. 


CHERRY SPONGE CAKE PIES 


Sponge Cake Mix 
Beat fairly stiff: 
4 lb. sugar 
3 lb. whole eggs 
1 Ib. yolks 
1lb. corn syrup 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add slowly, mixed together: 
1lb. 8 oz. hot milk (150°) 
8 oz. butter 
Sieve together and mix in care- 
fully: 
4 lb. good cake flour 
loz. baking powder 
Bake in deep, greased and dusted 
pie plates. When the cakes are baked 
and cooled, slice them in half. Place 
a thick layer of cherry filling on 
the lower half and put the other 
half on top. Then sieve a thin layer 
of powdered sugar on them. The 
tops may also be iced with a thin 
layer of chocolate icing, if desired. 


LEMON COCONUT CAKES 


Cream together: 
4 lb. sugar 
1 Ib. butter 
1 Ib. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
2lb. 4 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Sift together: 
31b.12 oz. good cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Mix until smooth. 
Then fold in: 
12 oz. macaroon coconut 
Bake at about 375°F. When the 
cakes are cool, place the following 
filling between the layers: 
Lemon Filling 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. water 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
When boiling, stir in the following 
mixture: 
1 pt. water 
7 oz. starch 
Bring back to a boil and when 
thickened, remove from the fire and 
stir in well: 
3 oz. butter 
4 oz. egg yolks 
Juice and grated rind of 5 lemons 
Ice the cakes with the following 
icing and then sprinkle shredded 
coconut on top. 


Lemon Coconut Icing 


Mix together until smooth and 
light: 
2 lb. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
1lb.8 oz. water 
6 oz. ground lemons 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. macaroon coconut 
A trace of yellow color may be 
added if desired. 


LEMON BUTTER CAKE FILLING 


Bring to a boil: 
3 1b. 10 oz. granulated sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
12 oz. butter 
10 lemons, ground fine 
Be sure to save the juice to dis- 
solve the sugar. 
When boiling, stir in rapidly with 
a wire whip: 
1lb.8 oz. whole eggs 


Stir constantly until the mixture 
thickens. Remove from the fire and 
allow to cool. This filling is very 
tasty and will help to keep the cakes 
fresh and moist. Enough may be 
made up for three or four days, as 
it will keep well without spoiling. 


CHERRY TORTEN 


Beat together until light: 
2 lb. sugar 

1% lb. whole eggs 

1% lb. yolks 
8 oz. corn syrup 

¥% oz. salt 

Add slowly: 
1lb. hot milk (150°F.) 
Vanilla to suit 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort 


.... technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 37) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 21), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 





Sieve and fold in carefully: 
2 lb. cake flour 
¥% oz. baking powder 
Scale 9 oz. into 8 inch layer cake 
pans and bake at about 370°F. 
When baked and cool, spread a lay- 
er of custard cream on tcp. Then run 
a border around the top edge using 
the following butter cream icing. 


Butter Cream Icing 


Place 1 pt. of whole eggs or whites 
in a machine bowl. Add slowly, while 
whipping on medium speed: 

5 lb. powdered sugar 

Then add: 

2 1b. butter (not cold) 
2 lb. shortening 

¥% oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 

Beat until light. 

After the borders are made by us- 
ing a No. 6 star tube and a canvas 
bag, place enough drained frozen 
cherries on top of the custard to 
cover thoroughly. Then cover the 
cherries with the following jelly: 

1qt.of cherry juice 

Then mix thoroughly: 

1% oz. corn starch 

l% pt. water 

When the juice comes to a good 
boil add the starch mixture and stir 
rapidly until the mixture thickens. 
Remove from the fire and cover the 
cherries at once before the jelly 
stiffens. 


APRICOT CARAMEL CAKES 


Mix together for approximately 5 
minutes on low speed: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type 
shortening 
Add and mix in for about 3 min- 
utes: 
6lb.12 oz. granulated sugar 
2% oz. salt 
5% oz. baking powder 
21b.8 oz. milk 
Then add and mix in for 4 minutes: 
21b.12 oz. whole eggs 





Stir in for about 4 minutes:: 
2 lb. milk 

Then add and mix in for about 4 
minutes: 

5 lb. crushed canned apricots 

Deposit in pans of desired size and 
bake at about 360°F. 

Note: Be sure that the apricots are 
broken up into small pieces. Scrape 
down the bowl and mixing paddle 
several times during the mixing pe- 
riod. After the cakes are baked and 
cool, ice them with the following 
icing: 

Caramel Base for Icing 


Cook together to 320° F.: 
5 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1lb.8 oz. water 
Remove from the fire and stir in 
the following mixture gradually: 
31b.6 oz. granulated sugar 
11b.12 oz. milk solid (non fat) 
21b.8 oz. water 
Continue mixing until smooth. Cool 
before using. 


Caramel Icing 


Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and mix in: 
11b. 4 oz. boiling milk 
12 oz. invert syrup or honey 
Then stir in: 
12 oz. melted shortening 
6 oz. melted butter 
Then add and mix in until smooth: 
6 lb. caramel base 
1 lb. shortening 
Apply the icing while it is warm 
(about 110°F.) for a glossy finish. 
This icing may be reheated by plac- 
ing it in a warm water bath. 


MARY ANN CHERRY CAKES 


Mix together for about 3 minutes: 
3 1b. cake flour 
11b.12 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Then add: 
6 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. cake flour 
2% oz. salt 
4% oz. baking powder 
Add and mix for about 3 minutes: 
2 1b. 12 oz. milk 
Mix in for about 3 minutes: 
21b.8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix for about 4 min- 
utes: 
3 lb. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Deposit into Mary Ann pans and 
bake at about 370°F. Scale 1 lb. 2 
oz. in 10 inch pans. When baked and 
cool, ice the sides of the cakes with 
butter cream and place sliced or 
chopped nuts on sides. Place a cus- 
tard cream or butter cream icing in 
the inside. Then place enough 
drained frozen cherries on top to 
cover thoroughly. Then cover the 
cherries with cherry jelly. 
For cherry jelly see formulas for 
cherry torten. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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“Highly Significant Potential” for Baking 
Industry Seen in Atomic Pasteurization 


NEW YORK—Low dosages of ra- 
dio pasteurization have added months 
to the shelf life of certain baked 
foods, the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers Association of America was 
told here recently. 

Capt. Reuben Pomerantz, radiation 
preservation officer of the Quarter- 
master Food & Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, Chicago, 
brought the industry up to date on 
atomic preservation of foods in his 
talk, “Will the Atom Penetrate the 
Food Industry?” 

The text of his discussion follows: 

Only 17 years ago a new natural 
force was discovered—the release of 
atomic energy. The speed and sig- 
nificance of this story constitutes one 
of the most spectacular events in the 
history of science. Unfortunately, 
many people of the world think of 
atomic energy primarily as a de- 
structive force; however, science is 
now engaged in an effort to harness 
this same atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes. It is a great effort and 
rightfully so, since success in it may 
materially change the lives and con- 
ditions of men. Each new discovery 
of a peaceful application appears to 
initiate a chain reaction opening uD 
many new and tempting areas of 
technological research. Such a reac- 
tion has definitely been set off in 
many areas of food research. 

It is already apparent that the 
atom has penetrated the periphery 
of the outer orbits surrounding the 
food industry. The question which 
really lies ahead is, “Will the atom 
penetrate through the maze of tech- 
nological research and development 
to strike at the heart or nucleus of 
our great food industry 

Nature of the Radiation Process 

There is nothing mysterious con- 
cerning the use of atomic energy to 
preserve foods nor is the basic prin- 
ciple a new one. Soon after X-rays 
had been discovered by Roentgen in 
1895, it was shown that they could 
penetrate matter with ease and could 
bring about the death of living cells. 
The properties of X-days and other 
forms of ionizing radiations have 
been widely exhibited over the years, 
and its application was not really 
focused directly upon the food in- 
dustry until the cessation of hos- 
tilities after World War II. This was 
brought about principally by the 
availability of radioactive by-prod- 
ucts of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s program and the development 
of high energy particle accelerators 

The revolutionary process of radi- 
ation preservation employs nuclear 
energy, instead of heat, to destroy 
the microorganisms which promote 
food decomposition and_ spoilage 
Since in this atomic process there 
is only a minute rise in temperature 
in the sterilized product, during the 
short exposure time on the order of 
seconds or minutes, this method is 
often referred to as “cold steriliza- 
tion.” 

Although the ultimate destructive 
effect is still not clearly defined. it 
is currently believed that the nuclear 
rays strike the microorganisms much 
in the same manner as a fast mov- 
ing projectile strikes its target. These 
so-called nuclear bullets either kill 
the bacteria outright or so disrupt 
the vital functions of the proteina- 
ceous cells that they can no longer 
proliferate. In addition to this direct 
effect, the ionizing radiation may 


produce eventual destruction by the 
so-called “indirect” effect by causing 
the ionization of the surrounding me- 
dia which eventually brings about 
the drastic action upon the micro- 
organisms. 
Sources of Radiation Energy 

Of the numerous forms of electro- 
magnetic radiations and particulate 
beams available to the nuclear physi- 
cist, cathode rays and X-rays or gam- 
ma radiations are the only types 
which appear to be of paramount im- 
portance to the food industry. 


Cathode rays are electron beams 
produced by man made generators, 
the simplest of which consists essen- 
tially of an evacuated tube, with a 
cathod at one end and an anode on 
the other. Voltages in the order of 
millions of volts are needed to ener- 
gize electrons for irradiation of foods 
and thus the common terminology is 
Mev. Several types of electron ac- 
celerators appear to be feasible for 
radiation processing; the principal 
ones being the Van de Graaf gen- 
erator, the resonant transformer, the 
capacitron and the traveling wave 
linear accelerator. Commercial pro- 
duction units will require high pow- 
er output and the linear accelerator 
appears to hold the greatest poten- 
tial for use at the high energy levels. 

The major disadvantage to the 
electron generator is its relatively 
low penetration. The depth of pene- 
tration is a function of the electron 
energy and the target density. For 
unit density material a 1 Mev ma- 
chine will penetrate, with uniform 
dose on both external surfaces, a dis- 
tance of approximately % in. By use 
of the “double pass” principle this 
can be extended approximately 2% 
times or a total of approximately 
3/10 of an inch per Mev. 

X-ray machines: By using elec- 
trons to bombard suitable heavy met- 
al targets, X-rays can be produced. 
Although larger penetrations are 
available, there is a tremendous loss 
of energy, as heat, at the target sur- 
face. Because of this energy loss in 
converting the electron energy to 
X-ray, and the reduced utilization 
per given volume because of its high 
penetration, the beam power of an 


X-ray machine would have to be 
about 5 times as great as for the 
same machine using electrons di- 
rectly. 

The gamma rays, which have the 
same physical characteristics of the 
X-ray, are not produced by machines 
but are emitted from the atomic nu- 
cleus during decay. Gamma rays, like 
X-rays, are true electromagnetic 
radiations and are not considered as 
being particles. Their absorption in 
matter is not finite, but as in the 
case of electrons is dependent upon 
the energy of the incident photons 
and the density of the material be- 
ing treated. The half-thickness of 
H.0 (the amount of water required 
to reduce the initial intensity of a 
1 Mev photon of X or energy) is 
approximately 5 in. 


Large Energies Required 

Commercial radiation processing 
will require very large sources of 
gamma radiation. The future de- 
velopment of nuclear reactors can 
provide such sources. Those forms of 
gamma radiation which can current- 
ly be considered as feasible are: 
Spent fuel elements, gross fission 
products, separated fission products, 
fission product gases, and isotopes 
produced in reactors by neutron ac- 
tivation. 

Each of these potential sources 
have their advantages and limita- 
tions. Which is most appropriate for 
any given processing line will no 
doubt depend on the dimensions and 
physical characteristics of the food 
being processed and the availability 
and economies of the source sup- 
ply. ... It is readily apparent that 
there are many potential sources of 
gamma or electron radiation, and we 
are currently sponsoring a program 
which we hope will delineate those 
forms which offer the greatest 


chance of sources to the food proc-é 


essor. -? 
Current State of Development 
Although development is still in 
its early stages, research to date 
clearly indicates that commercial 
sterility can be attained, and that 
the process has potential for com- 
mercial adaptation. To attain steril- 








GOOD ‘NEIGHBORS—A neighborly gesture was performed by the Eller- 
brock Bakeries in St. Louis recently when the Cass Bank & Trust Co. cele- 
brated its 50th Anniversary in business. The bakery baked a special “telegram 
cake” bearing a message of congratulations to the bank from Mr. Ellerbrock. 
Shown above delivering the message to Harry C. Hartkopf, right, president 
of the bank, is William Ellerbrock, president of Ellerbrock Bakeries. 
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ity doses in the order of 1.5-4.0x10° 
rep are required. Unfortunately, in 
addition to the drastic effect upon 
the food spoilage microorganisms at 
these high dosages, subtle biochemi- 
cal changes are induced in the foods 
that result, in many cases, in the 
alteration of color, odor, flavor or 
texture. The chemical reaction re- 
sponsible for alterations of flavor 
and odor are thought to be oxidative 
and reductive, in nature involving 
H, OH, HO, radicals and possibly 
hydrogen peroxide. 

Several means have been devised 
to offset or diminish these undesir- 
able effects through the use of addi- 
tives, free radical accepters, or by 
changing the physical environment 
during irradiation. 


Obviously, until foods can be 
made fully acceptable, the ad- 
vantage of cold sterilization can- 
not be fully realized; therefore, 
our present efforts are largely di- 
rected toward controlling these 
undesirable sensory changes. 


We have been pleased to learn, 
however, that selected items such as 
pork, pork sausage, bacon, sweet po- 
tatoes, brussels sprouts, green beans, 
chicken, beef liver and halibut fillets 
have been able to withstand these 
high levels of irradiation. 

In contrast to the changes in food 
acceptability caused by sterilizing 
dosages, a relatively low radio-pas- 
teurization treatment can be given 
to many foods without altering its 
acceptability. Such a process utiliz- 
ing 2-10% of sterilizing doses, in the 
order of 50,000-500,000 rep, can be 
used to reduce the population of the 
microorganisms 90 to 99%, andl by 
use of post irradiation refrigeration, 
the residual microbial population can 
be prevented from reproducing. This 
type of treatment may have a sig- 
nificant effect upon the wholesaling 
and retailing of fresh prepackaged 
meats, since the refrigerated “shelf 
life’ after irradiation can be ex- 
tended five fold. It may also provide 
a method of reducing losses in fresh 
fruits;aix getables, Preliminary in- 
vestigations indicate that certain 
highly perishable commodities such 
as strawberries, cole slaw and lem- 
ons can have their shipping times 
and “shelf life’ extended many fold 
by use of mild surface or pasteuriza- 
tion treatments. 


In this category, there seems 
to be a highly significant poten- 
tial for the baking industry. 
Several baked and partially 
baked items such as Brown ’n 
Serve rolls, waffles, white bread, 
brown and serve coffee cakes, 
pound cake ard English) muffins 
have been exrosed to doses in 
the range of 5x10° to 1x10° rep. 


Although there is often a depres- 
sion in the acceptance ratings at the 
higher dosages, the items are still 
scored we!l into the acceptable range, 
and in many instances, the panel 
members cannot differentiate be- 
tween the irradiated and non-irradi- 
ated samples. Many of these items 
have been he'd for months at room 
temperature. even such highly per- 
ishable items as the waffle and Eng- 
lish muffin, with only minor organ- 
oleptic changes. 


It is felt that changes in basic 
formulations may well provide 
the answer for long term unre- 
frigerated stability of certain ir- 
radiated prebaked or brown and 
serve type bakery products. 


It has been reported that at least 


150,000,000 Ib. bread are ruined by 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
poys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, look on this page and page 22 for the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Whole wheat bread has a great- 
er calorie content than white bread. 

9. The slicing of bread has no ef- 
fect upon its flavor. 

3. Simple syrup is generally made 
by bringing to a boil 2 ib. sugar and 
1 Ib. water. 

4, It is the opinion of quite a few 
pakers that it is more economical 
to use powdered milk solids (non-fat) 
than sweetened condensed skim milk 
when making bread. 

5. When custard pies are over- 
baked, the filling breaks down and 
becomes watery. 

6. It is permissible to use up to 
6% rice flour in white bread. 

7. Quite often steam is used in 
the oven when baking ginger snaps 
in order to promote spreading ac- 
tion. 

8. To produce layer cakes from 
refrigerated cake batter, it is not 
necessary to make any adjustments 
to the batter before scaling it into 
the pans and baking. 

9. Egg whites used in pie crust, 
in order to decrease the tendency 
toward sogginess, should be beaten 
up before being incorporated into the 
dough. 

10. To cool bread in a vacuum 
cooler it is placed in the cooler as 
soon as it is removed from the 
ovens. 

11. Lady locks or cream horns are 
very apt to crack and fall apart dur- 
ing baking when made out of old 
puff paste dough. 

12. It is considered 2 ~onr prac- 
tice to mix malt with jy... o1.d 
water before adding it to the bread 
dough during mixing. 

13. Wholesale cake bakers are in 
an ideal position to use boiled icings 
on their cakes. 

14. It is not necessary to place 
cream puffs in the oven as soon as 
they are deposited on the pans. 

15. The rapid cooling of cooked 
fruit pie fillings can be accomplished 
by the use of an ice cream freezer 
unit. 
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16. When too much malted wheat 
flour has been added to the flour, the 


AN BAKER 


quality of the baked bread will be 
harmed. 

17. Fine chopped white corn flakes 
are sometimes added to macaroon 
coconut in order to improve the ap- 
pearance when used as a topping. 

18. Not baking eclairs long 
enough may cause the chocolate icing 
on them to become wet and run 
down the sides. 

19. Corn syrup is used in fruit 
pie fillings mainly as a sweetening 
agent. 

20. Walnut kernels 
proximately 50% oil. 


contain ap- 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Answers Also on Page 22) 











1. False. White bread contains a 
greater calorie content than whole 
wheat bread because it contains a 
greater percentage of sugar, milk 
and shortening. These ingredients in- 
crease the calorie content. 

2. False. When bread is sliced, it 
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is thought that some of the flavor in 
the crumb escapes, thereby decreas- 
ing the flavor of the bread. 

3. True. It is used primarily to 
thin down icings that are to stiff. 
It is also easier to handle 
a longer pe- 


1. True. 
and it can be stored for 
riod of time. 

5. True. The baking time and 
temperature should be closely 
watched. As soon as the center of 
the pies are set, the pies should be 
removed from the oven 
‘cording to government 
and definitions, the 
include 

edible 


6. False. Ac 
bread standards 
flour ingredient may not 
more than 3% of other 
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farinaceous substance. Therefore, it 
is permissible to use up to 3% rice 
flour based on the weight of the 
flour. Some bakers prefer to pre-cook 
the rice flour with part of the water 
before adding it to the dough. 

7. True. It also helps to produce 
a nice crack on the tops of the snaps. 
The steam also puts a gloss on top 
which improves the appearance. 

8. False. For best results it has 
been found that the batter should be 
allowed to come up to room tempera- 
ture (about 75°F). Also, to each 10 
or 12 lb. of batter a mixture of %4 
oz. baking powder and € oz. of pow- 
dered sugar should be mixed in. 


. vi. Tee e a , 
‘ 
Sab eipe. ° 


ay 
»~ 


9. False. There is no advantage 
in first beating the whites before in- 
corporating them in the dough. Pro- 
duction cost would be increased with- 
out showing any improvement in the 
finished products. The whites can be 
added with the water used in the 
dough. 

10. False. It is usually allowed to 
cool for about 20 to 40 min. before 
it is placed in the vacuum cooler. 
The larger the loaves the longer the 
pre-cooling period. 

11. True. As the dough ages, the 
acidity increases. A high acidity has 
a detrimental effect on the gluten in 
the dough. When too much cream of 
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tartar or other edible acid is useg 
in the dough, the effects will be the 
same. 

12. True. If the mixture is addeg 
to the dough immediately, little op 
no harm will result. However, irreg. 
ularity in fermentation is apt to re 
sult if the mixture is allowed to stang 
around for any length oi time before 
it is added to the dough. This is dye 
to the vigorous fermentation that jg 
started which may weaken the yeast, 

13. False. It is just about impos. 
sible for packaged cakes to be iceg 
with boiled icings due to the problem 
of sticking to the wrapper. The re 
tail baker is in an ideal position to 
use boiled types of icings and should 
make them as the consumer in many 
instances prefers this type Of icing 
over the powdered sugar icings, 

14. False. If the cream puffs are 
allowed to stand around for awhile 
a crust will form on them. This cruct 
will cause the shells to have wild 
breaks, which spo'ls their appearance 
If it is necessary to have them stand 
around, it would be best to wash 
them with a little milk or water be. 
fore placing them in the oven. 

15. True. It can be done by using 
a water jacketed cooling rack ora 
vacuum cooler. With these types of 
equipment the fruit can be used a 
few hours after it has been cooked. 

16. True. Too large a quantity of 
malted wheat flour added to the flour 
will result in slack doughs. This will 
produce loaves that are flattened and 
having a grain that will be quite 
open. 

17. False. It is added in order to 
make the coconut go farther, de- 
creasing the cost of the topping. The 
white corn flakes are practically 
odorless and tasteless. 

18. True. They should be baked 
long enough so that the crust is dry 
and firm. Filling the eclairs with a 
warm or hot filling will also cause 
sweating. The chocolate should be 
applied while it is slightly warm 
(about 105°F.) while having it at the 
proper consistency. It will set up 
when it is on the eclairs and cooled. 

19. False. It has been found that 
the fillings remain softer and do not 
dry out as fast when the pies are 
cut and exposed to the air. It also 
reduces the cost of the fillings slight- 
ly. Corn syrup has a low sweetening 
value. 

20. False. The oil content is about 
66%. They contain about 14% pro- 
tein. 
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Kyiug ing the Baker’s Doorbell 





The Home Bakery in Baudette, 
Minn., held its formal opening re- 
cently with its owner, Mrs. George 
Olson, hostess. 

e 


After 55 years in the baking busi- 
ness, Vaclav Jakoubek has retired 
and closed down his shop at 1110 
Third St. S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Mr. Jakoubek, now 71, came to the 


U.S. from Czechoslovakia as a boy. 
When he retired, he was still baking 
with the only brick oven left in use 
in Cedar Rapids. 

= 


Application was made before the 
Henrietta Zoning Board of Appeals 
near Rochester, N.Y., for zoning var- 
iation to permit construction of a 
bakery distribution center for Uneeda 


Baking Co. The project would include 
offices and distribution center. The 
building would be on a 664 by 442 ft. 
site. 

* 


The Petri ‘Homelike’ Cookies Co., 
Silver Creek, N.Y., has announced 
the purchase of the Empire Machine 
Building at 24% Central Ave. a 
move which will increase employment 
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at the bakery. The upper floor of the 
two-story structure will be used for 
a packaging department. Remodeling 
will include installation of a convey. 
ing system from the present Petyj 
bakery at 241 Central Ave., so that 
products can be moved directly from 
the oven to the packaging depart- 
ment. 
&e 


Mr. ard Mrs. Martin Fincke, Aber. 
deen, S.D., have purchased Bauers’ 
Pastry Shop in Milbank, 8.D., from 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Bauers. Mr, 
Fincke has been manager of the 
Federal Bake Shop at Aberdeen. 

e 

Two self-service counters have 
been installed at the Our Home Bak. 
ery in Jasper, Minn. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Thurber have 
bought the Boeckmann Bake Shop 
in Eden Valley, Minn., from Othmar 
Boeckmann. 

~ 


The Pastry Shop, a retail outlet of 
the Ideal Bakery, Havre, Mont., re- 
cently held its formal opening at 530 
First St. Mr. and Mrs. Ed Blue are 
the owners. 

* 

Work is progressing rapidly on the 
new Mix Bakery building in Windom, 
Minn. 

e 


Charles Shatek of Austin, Minn. 
has purchased the College City Bak- 
ery, 425 Division St., Northfield, 
Minn., from Henry Schluter, who 
was forced to sell because of ill 
health. Mr. Shatek has been employed 
at the Federal Bake Shop in Austin. 

a 


The Julie Ann Bakery has been re- 
opened in Willmar, Minn., following a 
fire which damaged the floor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Simon, Lis- 
bon, N.D., have purchased the Foun- 
tain Inn building from Mrs. George 
Efthimious of Minneapolis. Mr. Simon 
said his bakery will be moved to the 
new location as soon as remodeling 
and renovation of the building is 
complete. 

& 


A store building has been leased in 
Hancock, Minn., by R. Johannson, 
owner of the Benson (Minn.) Bakery, 
who plans to use it for a retail out- 
let. 

& 


It took 44 years for Fuchs Baking 
Co., South Miami, Fla., to expand to 
the point where it was necessary 
to increase the delivery fleet to 
100 vehicles. Putting into operation 
the 100th truck was made the oc- 
casion for a celebration. The first 
bread delivery service was from a 
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Seo re 


THE top notch baking perform- 
ance of RODNEY flours must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. 
We know that if you try these 
quality flours in your bakery 
you will be impressed by the 
fine loaf quality they will pro- 


duce for you. The results will 











speak for themselves. That's 














why we ask that you make a 














trial. You'll see the difference. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
_ KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 














Picnic Time boosts 


Americans like to eat out-of-doors. They’ve General Mills offers an attractive poster which 
proved it by buying ever-increasing amounts of presents your bakery as the place to buy picnic 
picnic foods and equipment. That’s why the “July baked foods. The June-July issue of Vitality News 
Is Picnic Month’”’ promotion of the American contains ideas to help you win extra sales. Talk to 
Bakers Association can be such a profitable one. A your General Mills salesman about these materials. 
tremendous market awaits the wise baker who Talk to him, too, about General Mills Bakery 
cashes in on the vast amount of promotion materials Flours for your Picnic Time baking. The name 
and advertising scheduled for radio, magazines General Mills is your assurance of high quality, 
and newspapers throughout the month of July. dependability and uniformity. 


s 


BAKERY SALES 
service or VWCHCrAI 





Ask your General Mills salesman 

about your Picnic Time poster and 

June-July issue of Vitality News 

featuring Picnic Month <i aN, Breads for 
promotion ideas. eS iD — sandwiches 


Wiener and 
hamburger buns 


A variety 
of rolls 


Assorted . 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





Ajices: Denver, Colorado 


BAKERY 
FLOURS 
backed by 

Superior Service 

The COLORADO MILLING 

& ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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horse drawn wagon, quite capable of 
handling the output ‘of the tiny kit- 
chen back of the grocery store oper- 
ated in Homestead by the late Char- 
les Fuchs. Later his son, Charles, Jr., 
brought the business to South Miami, 
and gradually the plant has been ex- 
panded until now it is one of the 
jargest in the South. 
© 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kruse, origin- 
ally from Worthington, Minn., but 
most recently operating a bakery in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, have bought the 
Smith Bakery at 610 North Broad- 
way, Rochester, Minn. The Smith 
name will be retained for the present. 
s 
Angie’s Bake Shop, in operation in 
Leake Park, Iowa, since November, 
1954, has closed because of lack of 
business, according to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilbur Bates, owners of the shop. 
w 
The Haas Bakery has been opened 
in Bricelyn, Minn., by Peter Haas. 


On the wall of the new office build- 
ing in Tampa, Fla., just completed for 
Holsom Bakers, Inc., hangs an oil 
painting of the plant. This was pre- 
sented to the company by the sales- 
men and was accepted by Cesar 
Medina, president. 

© 

Mr. and Mrs. Nick C. Georgiades, 
owners of the National Bakery, Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla., have retired from 
business after serving the community 
for 35 years. The National Bakery 
has been bought by Mr. and Mrs. 
Manuel M. Kouremetis, nephew and 
niece of the Georgiades. 


At the regular monthly dinner- 
business meeting of the South Florida 
Bakers Assn., Miami, it was voted to 
sponsor a ball game, all proceeds to 
go to the Lend-A-Hand camp fund for 
underprivileged children. This is the 
first civic undertaking of the recent- 
ly organized association. 

Ls) 

The Modern Bakery, Avon Park, 
Fla., has been closed by the owners. 
or) 

The Zimmerman Bakeries of Han- 
nibal, Mo., with a large number of 
outlets in the northeastern part of 
the state for their full line of breads 
and other bakery goods, has leased 
the former Frozen Gold Building from 
Jim Maddern and has opened a depot 

in Louisiana, Mo. 
* 

Construction of a one-story con- 
crete building to be used as a loading 
area and warehouse by the Bunny 
Bread Co. at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
has been started on the south side of 
William St. at its intersection with 
Christine St. The $21,000 structure 
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will be 130 ft. by 50 ft. A small office 
will be included. 


Houchins Donut Shop, Sikeston, 
Mo., invited everyone during its grand 
opening to come in and buy a dozen 
doughnuts and get a half dozen free. 

& 

The New York Bakery, Cleveland, 
Chio, has opened its 10th retail bak- 
ery in the Fairmount Circle, a Cleve- 
land Heights business area. The bak- 
ery is operated by Sidney Gross and 
Allen Penn. The new unit is a com- 
bination bakery and delicatessen, the 
third such unit the company has 


opened there. The delicatessen will be er of the Henryetta plant, will dis- 


sub-let. continue making bread but will con- 
e tinue to operate a retail shop. 
Jack Luker, Champaign, IIL, has e 


leased the former Grittens Hardware 
Store Building for a cake-wrapping 
and shipping plant, it has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Luker, is one of the 
largest producers of pan cakes in the 
nation. His trade name is Pan-O- 
Cake. 


Gretchen’s Bakery, Dunedin, Fla., 
has been bought by Ernest H. Nel- 
son. The new owner is planning to 
remodel the bakery and will add a 
coffee bar. 


Shipley Baking Co., McAlester, 
Okla., has bought the fleet of delivery 
trucks owned by the Henryetta 
(Okla.) Bakery. John Cravatta, own- 


Mante’s Bakery, Inc., 104 Dyck- 
man St., New York, has been involved 
in bankrupty proceedings, with peti- 
tions filed by three firms which were 
owed a total of $4,930. 








does your 
bakery packaging 
make 


“ mrs. consumer 


— - 


Stop and buy? 


























If not . «« it's time to take action... and here's why: 














In view of today's stiffening competitive situation 

... bakery packaging has ‘arrived’ as one of the 

most important SELLING FACTORS to be considered in 
the marketing of bakery foods. Unimportant as 

this problem may seem to you NOW ... as a baker, 
you cannot escape the inevitable trend in packaging 
today: bakery foods in CARTONS! (or Trays) 


The working theory behind this new packaging 
approach is to make the package SELL the product. 


And rightly so . . . since packaging is no small item in 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 


cc muaktly Gaker “flour 


Uklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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remember: 


BAKERY FOODS IN CARTONS 


e stack better 
e look better 


¢ get better protection 


¢ maintain their identity 


e sell better 


¢ win customer preference 


relation to production costs, it should be made to 
work FOR you, not against you. 


Does your bakery packaging do this type of SELLING 
job for you? It should . . . and it can, if your 
packaging has been designed to sell . . . and if you 
are packaging in CARTONS. 


Why not use your bakery packaging to make Mrs. 
Consumer STOP and BUY ... rather than GO BY! Write 
us today . . . we shall be happy to send you 


further information. 








Bakery Package Group 


Folding Paper Box Association of America 


337 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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No. 3901—Bread 
Wrapper 


The Rap-in-Wax Paper Co. has an- 
nounced that its waxed bread wrap- 
being supplied to 
the trade in a newly designed pack- 
The package consists of a heavy 


per 


age. 
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rolls are now 
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3891—-Metal Hose 
3899-—-Butter Flavor 
3904—-Bread Wrapper 
3907——-Plastic Basket 
3209—-Wire Streicher 
3910—Dry Sweet Whey 
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OUP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTER (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — mail — 


green kraft paper, overprinted with 
a specially designed pattern; a new, 
easily read label; and special end 
circles to guide storeroom workers. 
Each roll end is marked with “this 
end up” and “other end up.” It is 
claimed that the type and application 
of the new wrapper gives the rolls 
better protection in shipping and in 
storage, so that rolls are in better 
condition when put on the wrapping 
machines. A “zip open” tear-tape on 
each roll is provided. To secure more 
details check No. 3904 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 3891—Metal Hose 


Cobra Metal Hose has announced 
the production of its new seamless, 
flexib’e connectors for gas and water 
app'iances as used in the baking in- 
dustry. The connectors are made of 
co: per and brass tubing ard various 
lengths, diameters and fittings are 


avai'able to meet ail spec fications, 
according to the company announce- 
ment. To secure more comp’ete de- 
tails check No. 3891 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 
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No. 3909—Wire 
Stitcher 


A new portable wire stitcher, 
weighing 15 lIb., is being produced by 
the Ordnance Gauge Co. The stitcher 
is said to perform on filled or par- 
tially filled cartons. A standard 5 lb. 
spool of .103 by .020 (or finer) rib- 
bon wire is used. The product, called 
by the trade name, “OG,” makes 
about 200 stitches per minute on 
either single or double fluted board, 
as well as on fiber, wood or leather, 
it is stated. Secure more details by 
checking No. 3909 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3899—Butter 
Flavor 

Announcement has been made by 
Dell Food Specialties Co. of the avail- 
ability of a butter-like flavored sea- 
soning called by the trade name, 
“Richbo.” The seasoning is claimed to 
give the same flavor as real butter 
and has a golden yellow coloring 
efrect. Samples and prices may be 
obtained by checking No. 3899 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3912—Pan Press 


Bakeries, frozen food processors 
and other food and confection pack- 
ers can now produce aluminum foil 
“Patti-Pans” on their own produc- 
tion lines with a new press intro- 
duced by the Basca Manufacturing 
Co., Indianapolis, the company 
claims. In-plant making right on the 
production line of these aluminum 
foil “Patti-Pans” is much more con- 
venient and substantially cheaper 
than preformed foil pans, according 
to the manufacturer. Three models 
of the press are available, using dif- 
ferent width reels of aluminum foil 
up to 6 in. Interchangeable dies can 
be used with one model. All three 
models of the new press can make 
5,000 pans per hour. No special op- 
erator training is necessary. Round, 
square, oblong or almost any shape 
dies can be used in the press to pro- 
duce a foil pan of the shape and 
depth the user wants. 


No. 3911—Pan 
Catalog 


A new, 20-page, illustrated cata- 
log containing full specifications on 
the company’s line of stock baking 
pans is available from the Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. The new 
cata'og also contains information on 
the Chicago Metallic processes: A 
mechanical burn out coating on the 
outside of the pan only, protective 
embossing on pan bottoms, “Multi- 
Grip” depressed round rod sani-spac- 
ers, and a “Cover Gard” design for 
nesting and protecting pullman pan 
covers. In addition, the catalog sup- 
plies helpful information on the cor- 
rect way to burn out various kinds 
of baking pans, and how to handle 
pans so as to get maximum service 
from them. Further information is 
available by checking No. 3911 on 
the coupon. 


No. 3907—Plastie 
Basket 


A new plastic basket for packaging 
baked foods such as doughnuts, cup 
cakes, sweet rolls and other products, 
is being marketed by Gilbert Plastics, 
Ine. The basket is called by the trade 
name, “Quixee,” and the company’s 
announcement lists the following ad- 
vantages: It is sturdy, rigid, protects 
foods against damage, allows com- 
plete visibility, available in a variety 
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of colors, 


siapes, sizes and designs 
and has reuse value. The entire pack- 
age is over-wrapped with cellophane, 
according to the company statement. 
Secure more information about the 
basket by checking No. 3907 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3910—Dry Sweet 
Whey 


Technical release No. 13, describ- 
ing the use of dry sweet whey in 
various cookies and crackers, is avail- 
able without charge, according to an 
announcement by the Consolidated 
Products Co. The release outlines such 
details as quality, function, sugges- 
tions for use and literature relat- 
ing to the product. The product is 
prepared by spray drying a casein- 
free, fat-free milk serum. Included 
in the release is a typical analysis 
of the whey. The release may be 
secured by checking No. 3910 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 3914—Depositor 


A versatile piston-type batter de- 
positing machine for cup cakes, 
brown bread, date and nut bread, 
corn muffins, French pastry and 
similar products is described in a 
new technical data sheet recently 
published by the Filler Machine Co. 
The sheet describes the unit as han- 
dling a wide variety of different size 
and type pans; offering fast adjust- 
ments, quick cleaning and change- 
over to different size pans; provid- 
ing sanitary construction since all 
contact parts are made of 18-8 stain- 
less steel and monel metal; offering 
far greater accuracy since the Filler 
piston method of bottom up filling 
e'iminates air pockets; providing 
longer life, little maintenance be- 
cause the unit is strongly built and 
has few moving parts; being mobile 
since it is set on casters and can 
be easily moved to bakery produc- 
tion lines. The text mentions that 
various size units are available, any 
one of which can be equipped with 
the Filler cup cake greaser if de- 
sired. A free copy of the technical 
data sheet on batter depositing ma- 
chines is available by checking No. 
3914 on the coupon. 


No. 3915—Pan 
Greaser 


A new mobile Mallet & Co. bread 
pan greaser utilizes the centrifugal 
force principle which makes possible 
the application of fine films of grease 
or oil to predetermined areas of the 
pan. Spinning discs rotate at high 
speeds on heads which automatically 
descend into 3, 4 or 5 strap pans 
and deposit a ribbon of uniform sized 
particles of grease. This ribbon of 
grease is applied only to those verti- 
cal inside areas which are essential 
to the proper release of baked 
goods, the company claims. The 
amount of grease to be applied and 
the width and location of the ribbon 
of grease to be deposited are pre- 
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set with simple, accessible controls. 
Greasing occurs only after the pan 
has been keyed into the proper posi- 
tion for an application. Fogging and 
misting are eliminated and heat is 
no longer required, it is claimed. The 
new greaser will process as many 
as 120 pans per minute. Adjustments 
allow for the accommodation of 
ysual production speeds. The new 
machine may be adjusted to match 
the height of the moulder-panner 
or conveyor. Maintenance, cleaning 
and filling are easy. Unsanitary open 
drip pans are no longer required. It 





CODING AND MARKING 
pf Pte Ag 
es. ng ry 
aes ey packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 




















NUT 
SUCCESSFUL DO 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 












For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building @ New York, N. Y. 
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is constructed of sanitary stainless 
steel over an all-welded structure. 
Further details are available by 
checking No. 3915 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3913—Inhibitor 


“Sorbistat,” a compound intended 
to inhibit mold and yeast growth in 


HESE MONTANA 
a wide range of food products has 
been made available to processors HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. The com- 
pound, Pfizer’s brand of sorbic acid, 


a Goon Genk sania ae give unusual absorp- 


found to inhibit selectively the : “ 
growth of many moulds and yeasts, tion and outstanding 
as well as of certain bacteria which 
cause spoilage, it is claimed. Taste 
or odor of foods is not affected. The 
product is a stable, easily stored, 
white crystalline powder which may 
be applied by dusting. A one half 
pound sample and technica! informa- 
tion are available by chccking No. 
3913 on the coupon. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 






flavor characteristics 





No. 3872—A new-type dough hop- 








KEEP THIS 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


N D - ae Y ed eal AT * designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
oe ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 
Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


atnn none Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 


WinsTITUTe. and Los Angeles, California 











HOW MIGHTY IS A PENNY? 


Every successful baker is, and necessarily must be, a 
good business man. In the highly competitive baking 
industry, the difference between success and failure 
sometimes hinges on as little as a fraction of a penny 
in unit costs. 

Those bakers who have installed cost accounting 
methods are discovering mighty interesting facts about 
ingredient costs. Take Midland Flours, for example. 


The outstanding shop performance of Midland 
Flours means lowered production costs all the way 
down the line. Milled in accordance with scientific 
control standards, the name “Midland” is your ab- 
solute assurance of uniform baking results... means 
increased sales, too, through quality baked goods with 
increased consumer appeal. 


It’s just good business to use uniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 


UNIFORM-MILLED FLOURS BY PANY 
| THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COM 
Town Crier NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FLOUR 
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developed by the All-State En- 
ineering Co. 
No. 3873—Bakery delivery -truck 
shelves made of expanded aluminum 
the Penn Metal Co. 
No. 3876—-Rap-in-Wax Paper Co.’s 


' new method of attaching wax bands 
to cellophane bread wrappers. 


No: 3877—Icing machine for the 
retail baker, Basic Foods Sales Corp. 

No. 3878—Pan spacers, Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3879—Bakery freezers, Mani- 
towoc Equipment Works. 

No. 3880—Pie cabinet carriers, 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3881 —Fungistatic shortening 
for cakes, Best Foods, Inc. 

No. 2—Plastic bun pans, Molded 
Fiber Glass Tray Co. 

No. 3883—-Sheet dough gauge, In- 
dustrial Gauges Corp. 

No. 3884—Air cream whipping ma- 
chine, Homogenette, Inc. 

No. 3885—Bakery chain lubricant, 
McGee Chemical Company, Inc. 

No. 3886—Corrugated box for ship- 
ping frozen pies, Stone Container 


Corp. 
No. 3887—American Dry Milk In- 


' stitute’s stable ferment process re- 


visions. 

No. 3888—Apple-flavored bakery 
filling by S. Gumpert Co. 

No. 3889— Topping base, Fable 
Brands, Inc. 

No. 3890 — Automatic, weigh-feed- 
ing unit, Glengarry Processes, Inc. 

No. 3892—Flooring of pre-formed 
sections, Monroe Company, Inc. 

No. 3893—Pan washer, Alvey-Fer- 
guson Co. 

No. 3894—The Fuller Co. shows 
how bulk materials may be moved 
by air. 

No. 3896—Blender for liquid and 
dry materials, Patterson-Kelley Com- 
pany, Inc. 

No. 3897—Nor-Lake, Inc., issues a 
catalog describing its reach-in re- 
frigerators. 

No. 3898—A mold and rope inhibi- 
tor introduced by Mallet & Co. 

No. 3901—Catalog describing the 
line of bakery freezers made by the 
C. V. Hill & Co. 

No. 3902—Wedding cake orna- 
ments, Leon D. Bush Co. 

No. 3903—Refrigerated display 
case, C. Schmidt Co. 

No. 3905—Ilavor catalog by the 
Syntomatic Corp. 

No. 3906—American Molasses Co. 
has developed a 100-page booklet de- 


voted to molasses in baked foods. 
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Omar Baking Firm 
Decentralizes 


OMAHA-—W. J. Coad, Jr., presi- 
dent of Omar, Inc., has announced 
a decentralization of the organiza- 
tional structure of Omar. He said 
the move is designed to improve the 
lines of communications and the 
handling of the bakery company’s 
day-to-day operations. 

The administration of the com- 
pany policies will be handled by reg- 
ular meetings of the central office 
department heads and the district 
managers. 


A newly-formed merchandising 
committee will formulate sales and 
merchandising plans for the company 
at regular monthly meetings. 

Mr. Coad said the decentralization 
of authority and streamlining of the 
organizational structure have permit- 
ted a significant reduction in central 
office staff and some realignment of 
responsibilities. 

Henry Yager and J. A. McBride, 
Jr., will continue as vice presidents 
and operate on a broader manage- 
ment basis. Mr. Yager will coordin- 
ate all central office sales activities 
and Mr. McBride wi!) coordinate 
finance and accounting functions. 
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Ross Davis, formerly vice president 
in charge of sales, has been assigned 
to manage the Nebraska-Iowa dis- 
tricts. The positions of vice president 
in charge of operation and vice presi- 
dent of production have been elimin- 
ated. 

Joe Fagot will continue as depart- 
ment head in charge of personnel, 
training, public and industrial rela- 
tions. 

Bruce Corn will head the produc- 
tion and engineering department. 

Wayne Wellman has been appoint- 
ed assistant general purchasing agent 
and will function as operating head 
of the purchasing department. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS ; 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 
Wolcott & Lincoin Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 








Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Why Bakers Prefer 





MERCK 


ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


1. ACCURACY—These wafers promote exact enrichment levels. Smooth 
finish and compact structure minimize chipping and dusting. 


2. 


sifier. 


3. 


itating uniform enrichment. 


4. 


PERFORMANCE—They disintegrate readily in yeast bucket or emul- 
UNIFORMITY — Ingredients distribute evenly as batch is mixed, facil- 


CONVENIENCE—They’re always available . . . no waiting. Ask your 
yeast man for the round enrichment wafers today. 


THE NEW 
PACKAGES 


Arr ALL your flour. 


FRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINO!S 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production 


for the Nation’s Health 


RAHWAY, 
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Good Bread is the product of perfect fermentation 
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CEDENTED 


SACK AFTER SACK AFTER SACK 
OF HY-KURE TREATED FLOUR... 
alike as peas in a pod 











HY-KURE 


Now with HY-KURE, flour ma- 
turing and bleaching are a “sure 
thing.” Through exact control in 
every step of this process, you con- 
stantly secure the precise flour treat- 
ment you require. 

Here’s why... 

You start with a standardized 
chlorine dioxide solution by simply 
dropping exclusive HY-KURE 
blockette. .. purified ClO, in frozen 








co; 
— 


form . . . into tap water in HY-KURE 
dispenser. Blockette easily dissolves 
to make pre-controlled solution . . . 
from accurate solution to accurate 
chlorine dioxide gas to accurate 
metering to the individual agitators. 
Simple and sure as that! 

Eliminates difficulties with ClO, 
components, much safer to use, no 
waste labor time or effort. And HY- 
KURE eliminates the old gas gener- 


®@See your technically-trained Sterwin Representative or write direct. 


, Borat Chemiiale . 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125’ MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


* *Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pending. 
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* HY-KURE is the modern, accurate 
method of supplying and dispensing 
chlorine dioxide for the more uni- 
form treatment of flour. 


ator. Immersing of blockette and 
setting of control valves are ALL 
your operator does. Simple, accurate 
HY-KURE dispenser does the rest. 

‘“HY-KURE millers” reap impor- 
tant sales benefits by constantly pro- 
viding their bakers with more uni- 
formly treated flour. And HY-KURE 
can be installed in your plant without 
any interruption of your flour production. 


Get the details now. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 







We specialize in laboratory controlled 

| production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

| Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
. wheats. 
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Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
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SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 




























yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 











COOKIE KING 





the priceless await in flour 


— cookie and dough-uP flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—| 












Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., 


ow viscosity flour 


INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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WALL~ROGALSKY. MILLING CO. 


4s * MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 








**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Golden Loaf” tma'sou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO, 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, pe sage with more than one hundred elevators 
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t milling wheat 





idaho and Weshingtoa. insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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ye. BAKE SHOP 


Chop Suey Rolls 


I have been searching for a recipe 
for chop suey rolls and as yet I have 
not met with any success. We are 
subscribers to The American Baker 
and if you have such a formula on 
file I would be most appreciative if 
you will send it to me. L.M.T., Cal. 

¥ ¥ 


As a general rule chop suey rolls 
are made out of scrap dough. This 
scrap dough is derived from Danish 
pastry dough. Generally speaking, 
rolls and coffee cakes are made from 
the Danish pastry dough and the 
scraps are used for the above pro- 
ducts. 

Here is a formula for Danish pas- 
try dough which will make an excel- 
lent product. In making chop suey 
rolls generally a mixture of from one 
to two pounds of mixed peels, nuts, 
glazed cherries, pineapple, raisins and 
currants are used, for every five to 
six pounds of either new or scrap 
dough. To the fruit and nut mixture 
about 8 oz. whole eggs are added, 
then it is chopped into the dough. 
When thoroughly chopped in, pieces 
from 2-2% oz. are dropped on greased 
bun pans. 

Sometimes chop suey rolls are 
made by the use of the following 
procedure: 

First combine all the scrap dough 
and roll out into a sheet. Wash the 
sheet with melted _ shortening. 
Sprinkle heavy with fruit and nuts 
and then spread eggs over this. Roll 
up like cinnamon rolls and cut off 
pieces as for cinnamon buns. Place 
on greased pans. Proof and then bake 
at about 3€0°-370°F. After baking 
they may be either sold or served 
plain or covered with an icing. 


DANISH PASTRY DOUGH 
Cream together: 
2lb. brown sugar 
4 oz. salt 
¥% oz. ground cardamon 
2 lb. shortening 
Add gradually: 
4lb. whole eggs 
Dissolve and add: 
1]b. 12 oz. yeast in 
8 lb. cold milk 
Then add and mix until just about 
smooth: 
14lb. bread flour 
4lb. pastry flour 
Allow the dough to rest for about 
10 minutes. Then roll in 2 Ib. butter 
and 2 lb. puff paste shortening, which 
have been mixed together previously. 
Give the dough two three-way and 
one four-way foldings. Allow it to 
rest for about 10 minutes before 
making up into various units. 
Note: Do not overmix. Give the 
dough 5 to 10 minutes rest between 
foldings. 


Pizza Pie 


I would like to have a formula 
for pizza pie. M.B., Ga. 
vo ¥ 
Here is a pizza pie formula that 
as been successful for some bakers 
—you may wish to try it out. 


PIZZA PIE 

Dough mixture: 

7 1b. bread flour 
2 oz. yeast 

2 oz. salt 

4 lb. water 

Give two punches. 

After the dough has fermented, 
seale off and cover the bottom of a 
bun pan. This will require about 
2 to 2% Ib. of dough. 

Then spread olive oil over the top 
—not too heavy. Then cover with 
grated Italian cheese. 

Then cover with tomato paste. If 
canned tomatoes are used, do not 
use the juice, and squeeze the toma- 
toes over the top, pressing it down 
into the dough with the fingers. 

Then sprinkle salt and pepper over 
the tomatoes. 

Repeat the olive and cheese pro- 
cedure. Do not cover too heavily 
with cheese. 

If desired, two small cans of 
anchovies may be spread around over 
the top. The anchovies should be 
broken into small pieces. 

Italian sausage, broken into small 
pieces, may be used instead of an- 
chovies. Do not use the skin. 

To make real Italian Pizza, a small 
amount of Italian ground red pepper 
should be sprinkled on top. 

Bake at 380°F. 


Danish Glaze 


I would like a recipe for a glaze 
that can be brushed on Danish rolls 
and coffee cakes as they come out of 
the oven, that will not be sticky after 
cooling. C.B., Til. 

¥ Y¥ 

Try this formula: 
1gqt.corn syrup (glucose) 
1 pt. water 


Bring to a good boil. This glaze 


bhooter 


may also be used on fruit cakes with 
excellent results. 


Rich Cheese Cake 


I have used many of your formu- 
las in the past, and now I am look- 
ing for a rich-type cheese cake form- 
ula—I am not satisfied with my 
present cheese cake. A.J.N., Call. 

¥ ¥ 


Here is a cheese cake formula that 
has met with good acceptance. 


CHEESE CAKE (Heavy Type) 
Cream together: 
11b. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb.4 oz. butter 
4 oz. starch 
Add: 
6 lb. cottage cheese which has 
been run through a fine sieve 
Then add: 
1lb. egg yolks 
Stir in: 
3 pt. sour cream 
Beat light and then fold in care- 
fully: 
1qt.egg whites 
8 oz. granulated sugar 
Add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Pour mixture into pans lined with 
a short paste dough. 


Short Paste Dough 
Cream together: 
1 lb. sugar 
2 lb. butter 
Add: 
40z. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
3 Ib. flour 
Bake the cheese cakes at about 
350°F. 
If desired, a few currants may be 
sprinkled on the cheese mixture be- 
fore baking the cakes. 
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C. H. Ballenger Rejoins 
Commander-Larabee 


In Eastern Market 


MINNEAPOLIS—Arthur E. Fair- 
ney, regional sales manager, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., has an- 
nounced that Carl Ballenger, who 
headquarters at Ruxton, Md., will 
represent Commander-Larabee in the 
Baltimore and Washington markets, 
as Well as the Reading, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, territory, formerly handled 
by the late Alan McDowell. Except 
for service in the armed forces dur- 
ing World War II, Mr. Ballenger has 
had an uninterrupted experience in 
selling bakery flours. 

Until a few years ago, Mr. Ballen- 
ger was a sales representative for 
Commander-Larabee in the greater 
New York metropolitan area. 


BREAD IS’ THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Joseph Cryns, Baking 
Technologist, Dies 


CHICAGO—Joseph Cryns, baking 
technologist at the Chicago Quarter- 
master Food & Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, died June 20 
at the age of 70. Services were at 
Des Plaines, Ill., June 23. 

Mr. Cryns, a “‘baker’s baker,” was 
for 11 years a baking technologist 
for the Quartermaster. In addition to 
being a member of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago, and a long-time member 
and past president of the Chicago 
Bakery Production Club, he won the 
annual award of the research direc- 
tors of the Quartermaster Corps Re- 
search and Development Division in 
1953. 





to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 


























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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GOLD CREAM CAKES 
Beat together: 
1lb. 4 oz. egg yolks 
5 lb. sugar 
While beating add: 
71b.8 oz. cream (36 to 38 B.F.) 

Beat this to the consistency of 
sponge cake. Sift together and fold 
in carefully on medium speed. 

5 1b. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 
2 oz. salt 

Beat together until light and fold 
into the above by hand: 

21b.8 oz. egg whites 
2 lb. sugar 
Vanilla to suit 

Scale 9 oz. into a 7x1% inch layer 
pan or 12 oz. into an 8x1% inch layer 
pan. 

Bake at 340 to 360°F. When baked 
and cool, fill and cover with either 
true whipped cream or the stabil- 
ized cream. 


Stabilized Whipped Cream 


1 gal. whipping cream (36% B.F.) 
1 pt. hot water (about 160°F.) 
1% oz. gelatine 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
Dissolve the gelatine in the hot 
water and stir this into the cream. 
Place in a refrigerator to chill for 
at least two hours. It may be kept at 
this stage for several days. Whip up 
at slow speed. The sugar is added 
just after the cream is whipped up 
and it is nearly finished. Then add a 
little pure vanilla extract. 


Pure Whipped Cream 
Whip to a soft peak: 


2qt. whipping cream (36-38% 
B.F.) 
Add slowly: 


8 oz. powdered sugar 
Then mix in: 
Vanilla to suit 
Do not beat on high speed. Do not 
overbeat as the cream will turn to 
butter. 


NOUGAT FRUIT SQUARES 


Cream together: 
1 Ib. sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
6 0z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1% pt. good molasses 
% pt. water 
Add: 
6 oz. seedless raisins 
4 oz. currants 
4 oz. ground peel 
4 oz. ground walnuts 
Sieve and fold in: 
2 Ib. flour 
Place this mixture in a greased and 
dusted bun pan and roll out evenly. 
Bake on double pans at about 350°F. 
When cool, spread the following mix- 
ture on top: 


Nougat Topping 


Mix together: 
11b.8 oz. sugar 
4 oz. butter 
12 oz. macaroon coconut 
10 oz. egg whites 
6 oz. honey 
3 oz. glucose 
Place the mixture on a fire and 
heat to about 120°F., stirring con- 


stantly to avoid scorching. 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
4 oz. fine chopped pecans 
40z. melted chocolate 
Vanilla to suit 
The topping should be placed on 
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the cooled sheet while warm so that 
it will spread readily. When the top- 
ping has cooled, cut the sheet into 
squares of desired size. 

PRUNE CAKES 


Mix together for 3 to 5 minutes on 
medium speed: 
2 1b. 4 oz. cake flour 
2lb.4 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Then add and mix for 3 to 5 min- 
utes: 
6lb.8 oz. granulated sugar 
21b.12 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. nutmeg 
2 oz. soda 
2% oz. baking powder 
5 lb. prunes (cooked and pitted) 
2 lb. buttermilk 
Mix together, add in two portions: 
31b.12 oz. whole eggs 
3lb.8 oz. buttermilk 
Mix this for about 2 minutes more. 
Deposit 12 oz. in 7 inch layer cake 
pans and 15 oz. in 8 inch layer cake 
pans. Bake at about 375°F. 
After baking and when cooled, ice 
the cakes with the following icing: 


Prune Icing 
Whip together: 
1lb.4 oz. shortening 
ing type) 
8 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1lb. prune juice 
6 oz. orange or lemon juice 
Sieve together, add and whip to 
the desired volume: 
6 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
Note: Use the juice which has 
been drained off the cooked prunes. 
Allow the prunes to cool before 
using them in the batter 


DUTCH FRUIT (HEARTH) BREAD 
Mix together: 
3 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 1b. milk solids (non fat) 
3 oz. salt 
1lb.12 oz. shortening 
% oz. cinnamon 
Lemon to suit 
Add gradually: 
1lb. egg yolks 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
1 Ib. yeast 
8 lb. water (variable) 


(emulsify- 


Then add and mix in until smooth: 
15 lb. bread flour 

Then add and mix until smooth: 
3 lb. currants 
1lb.12 oz. diced mixed peel 

Dough temperature 82°F. 

Punch in about 1 hour 30 minutes. 
Take to the bench 15 minutes later. 
Scale and roundup. Give about 15 to 
20 minutes intermediate proof and 
then make up into long or round 
loaves. Place on proofing peels or in 
dusted boxes. Place in the oven and 
bake at 410°F. Use steam during 
baking. 

After being removed from the oven, 
ice the bread with a water icing to 
which has been added a little cinna- 
mon. 


ATOMIC POTENTIAL 


(Continued from page 20) 








mold each year in bakeries, stores 
and homes. Whereas chemical re- 
tardants merely slow down the 
growth of mold, ionizing radiation 
completely destroys the mold. Mold 
damage to food products has been 
estimated to amount to more than 
_$100 million per year, and since mold 
growth is destroyed with relatively 
low doses, this offers a lucrative 
field for radiation. 

In addition to the low dosages of 
radio pasteurization, attention is cur- 
rently being focused on relatively 
high pasteurization dose in the order 
of 1 megarep. This dose is not suf- 
ficient to preserve food indefinitely, 
but it may prove sufficient to pre- 
serve those foods where Cl. botuli- 
num is not a factor. This form of 
treatment has permitted the storage 
of certain higher perishable items 
without refrigeration, for many days, 
or for several weeks under refrig- 
eration. In this process, certain 
cooked or smoked meats, blanched 
vegetables and other items in which 
the enzymes have been inactivated 
could be packaged in heat-sealed flex- 
ible bags and stored for extended 
periods without refrigeration. If the 
product is of low pH, storage may 
be maintained at room temperatures. 

The last application which I will 
discuss is the area in which there is 
substantial evidence to indicate suc- 
cess, one which I know is closest 
to your own profession—the employ- 








As ee a 


TRIBUTE—Glowing with pleasure, Dr. Robert R. Williams (center) examines 
congratulatory letters from his colleagues in science and nutrition, bound in 
a testimonial volume and presented to him by Dr. Norman Jolliffe (left). 
Mrs. Williams, at right, also reflects pride and happiness at the honor re- 
ceived by her husband at a dinner celebrating jointly the 20th anniversary 
of his synthesis of thiamine, the 15th anniversary of bread enrichment, and 
Dr. Williams’ 70th birthday. The dinner was attended by more than 100 
distinguished scientists from the U.S. and abroad, and by top officers and 
directors of the American Bakers Assn. and the American Institute of Baking. 
The institute sponsored the observance. 
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ment of limited radiation doses jp 
the range of severe. thousand to 100. 
000 rep. 

1. Delaying sprouting of tubers— 
The use of relatively low doses of 
8-15,000 rep have been shown to 
effectively inhibit sprouting of onions 
and potatoes. In addition, reductions 
in weight losses and respiration rate 
have been reported in long term stor. 
age studies. This field of endeavor 
appears to ho!d great promise. 

2. Destruction of food borne hel- 
menth—A dose of 25,000 rep has 


been shown to be sufficient to break 
the cycle trichinosis caused by hu- 
man consumption of fresh pork ip. 
fested with trichina. Recently, eight 
other similar diseases caused by 
meat, fish and poultry in different 
parts of the world, have been cited 
as being possibly susceptible to con- 
trol by irradiation of the host meat. 

3. Deinfestation of cereals, grains 
and spices — As. you are all well 
aware, insect infestation of commer. 
cial cereal grains, cereal products, 
dried fruits and military ration com- 
ponents made therefrom has for 
many years constituted a_ serious 
problem. High frequency heating, 
pressure, sonic treatment, centrifu- 
gation, and chemicals have been 
widely used, however, there is stil] 
a continuous search for a new ap- 
proach to this old prob'em which 
is causing a destruction of over $300 
million per year. 


Ionizing radiations have been 
shown to be effective in the de- 
struction of the common grain- 
infesting insects in all four stages 
of life (egg, larva, pupa and 
adult) and the dosages required 
are far less than those required 
for bacteria, yeasts and molds, 
The rate of destruction is de- 
pendent upon the dose used— 
the higher the dose the more 
rapid the kill. 


After exposure to ionizing radi- 
ation in low doses, in the order of 
12,500 rep, the insects in all forms 
can be destroyed within a few 
weeks. Dosages of 25,000 to 50,000 
rep have been found to prevent re- 
production and development of in- 
sects from one metamorphic form 
to another. Higher dosages in the or- 
der of 400,000 rep are required to 
destroy the insects instantaneous’y. 

Experiments sponsored by the 
Quartermaster Food and Contairer 
Institute at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology indicated that 
cereal ration bars, fruit ration bars. 
brownie and gingerbread mixes, when 
irradiated to levels at or b2low 100- 
009 rep, will not adversely affect 
the sensory qualities ard wil! Cestroy 
all forms of insect life. 

The taste prnel did initially de- 
tect differences in texture of tho ir- 
radiated samples of gingerbread but 
upon adding normal portions of bak- 
ing soda and baking powder after 
irradiation and prior to baking. the 
panel could not detect diff>rences. 
Cereal bars so treated have been 
successfully stored for 1 year at 
100° F. without any significant 
changes. 

Experiments at the Michigan Sta‘e 
College Agricultural Exper‘mental 
Station further indicates the feasibil- 
ity of treating. grains and cereals 
by ionizing radiation. They have re 
ported, as would be anticipated, that 
the biological and chemical effects 
of electrons and X or gamma rays 
are identical. Their investigations 
proved that 10,000 rep will sterilize 
flour beetle and granary weevil eggs, 
and the same dose prevents repro 
duction; but here again, dosages in 
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the order of 2.5x10°—5.0x10° were 
necessary for instantaneous destruc- 
tion. 
Baking Tests Reviewed 

Preliminary bake tests made from 
flour and wheat receiving 5x10° rep 
has indicated that a satisfactory, ac- 
ceptable loaf of bread could be pro- 
duced. This area is being further in- 
vestigated at the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute using 
samples of hard winter wheat flour 
at two different moisture levels (13 
and 89) irradiated at three levels 
(50,000 to 475,000 reps). The sam- 
ples will be tested for storage sta- 
bility and baking qualities during 
prolonged storage at 100° F. and 
40° F. The preliminary taste panel 
work indicates no significant differ- 
ences at approximately 500,000 rep. 

Experiments supervised by Dr. 
Brownell at the University of Michi- 
gan were recently performed on cake 
flour, all purpose flour and bread 
flour. Initially, cakes were baked with 
each of the irradiated flours and the 
general conclusion was that low dos- 
ages of 20,000 rep did not affect the 
baking and scoring qualities of the 
three flours. The sample of cakes 
made from the bread flour, both ir- 
radiated and controls, were found to 
be extremely heavy and soggy and 
attempts to modify the gluten and 
hence the crumb of bread flour by 
high irradiation dosages were unsuc- 
cessful (100,000 to 150,000 rep). As 
dosages were increased to 100,000 
rep decided flavor changes were 
noted. 


Bread made from irradiated 
flour (200,000 rep) were equal 
in all respects to those made 
with non-irradiated flour; how- 
ever, at dosages approaching one 
million rep, off flavors were de- 
tected. 


As you know the U.S. Army has 
shown considerable interest in a 
canned bread product, and the re- 
sults to date indicate that this for- 
mulation, after baking, can be treat- 
ed with dosages as high as 2x10° 
rep without significant organolep- 
tic changes. Commercial bread, how- 
ever, when irradiated in the slice 
form, appears to be changed mark- 
edly above 250,000 rep. 

Paste products such as macaroni 
and spaghetti have been treated at 
levels sufficient to destroy the various 
forms and types of insects (100,000 
rep) and here again, there is no 
apparent effect upon the sensory 
qualities. This also holds true for 
the various types of corn cereal. 


Irradiation has also been shown 
to completely destroy Salmonel- 
la organisms in whole egg mag- 
na, and sponge cakes made from 
eggs irradiated at levels as high 
as 300,000 rep (which was suf- 
ficient to destroy the organisms) 
produced cakes which were com- 
parable to the unirradiated con- 
trols, with respect to volume, 
texture, and taste. 


Aware of the national implica- 
tions of the radiation of food, the 
Department of the Army has direct- 
ed its effort toward drawing the 
American food and allied industries 
into the program. In the hope of 
stimulating closer teamwork between 
industry and the military we are 
sponsoring many cooperative research 
and development ventures with in- 

try. 

The destruction of insects in your 
basic ingredients such as: flour is 
certainly a promising field for radi- 
ation processing. 
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Radiation may also have an ap- 
plication to the destruction of the 
molds associated with the importa- 
tion of cocoa. Speaking of imports, 
I understand that your industry has 
been confronted with the insect prob- 
lem associated with such items as 
dates and figs. We have recently 
irradiated some fig paste, and even 
at relatively high levels of irradi- 
ation, there does not appear to be 
any significant alteration to the 
flavor. And, we are certain that ir- 
radiation can destroy the type of in- 
sects which infest these products. 
This may also permit the industry 
to manufacture a fig bar with a 
moisture content around 18 to 20% 
without fear of any growth of bac- 
teria or other microorganisms. 

Open marshmallow cookies have, 
on occasions, presented a problem; 
and the moisture content is usually 
kept below the optimum of 30% in 
order to prevent growth of micro- 
organisms. Perhaps, a mild ‘irradi- 
ation treatment, on the surface only, 
it may be possible to raise consid- 
erably the moisture content of this 
type of cookie. Relatively low doses 
may also be effective in preventing 
mold growth on those cookies with 
jelly topping. 

As you can see, there currently 
appears to be only a few direct areas 
of potential application of radiation 
te your industry. I would like to 
point out, however, that with this 
new method of processing your in- 
dustry may be in a unique position to 
introduce new products to the con- 
sumer market, since irradiation may 
provide a tool for handling an ex- 
panded line of soft cookies and small 
cakes. 

The Problems Ahead 

Principally we must develop an un- 
derstanding of the mechanism result- 
ing in the loss of acceptability. True, 
this apparent loss varies considerably 
from commodity to commodity and 
is proportional to the amount of 
irradiation employed. Fortunately for 
the cereal and allied industries, the 
dosages required will for the most 
part be relatively small and this 
has proved to be a great asset. Once 
the mechanism of these changes is 
understood, control methods will 
have to be devised. 

Considerable work is necessary to 
further determine the limits of com- 
mercial sterility for those products 
which require high dosages of irradi- 
ation and especially those in which 
food poisoning or intoxication is a 
factor. 

The effect of irradiation on en- 
zymes must be thoroughly investi- 
gated. We know that dosages in the 
order of 5 to 10 times the amount 
required for sterilization are neces- 
sary for complete enzyme inactiva- 
tion. Yet in some cases the sterility 


, dosages appear to reduce the en- 


zymes to a dormant state even 
though they are not fully destroyed. 
Here again the effect varies with the 
enzyme being treated. 

With regard to packaging, consid- 
erable work is necessary on both 
rigid and plastic type containers. The 
effect on enamel and sealing com- 
pounds in rigid containers must be 
determined and the physical charac- 
teristics of films must be investi- 
gated. The state of the art, as we 
know it today, seems to indicate that 
the common packaging films are not 
significantly altered at the dose lev- 
els of commercial sterility. At the 
low levels for insect control, there 
should be no undesirable effects, ex- 
cept for some slight discoloration in 
certain films. 


Further investigations are needed _ 


to determine the storage character- 
istics of irradiated foods at elevated, 
room and refrigerated temperatures. 

The entire field of radiation source 
availability requires further empha- 
sis to design and develop necessary 
equipment for both electron and gam- 
ma irradiation facilities. Considerable 
attention must also be devoted to 
dose measurement and dose distribu- 
tion. 

Foods treated by ionizing radi- 
ations must be shown to be safe 
and wholesome when fed in large 
amounts over large periods of time. 
The office of the Army Surgeon Gen- 
eral, in close cooperation with the 
Food & Drug Administration, has de- 
veloped a comprehensive and exten- 
sive program to provide this infor- 
mation, Subacute and chronic animal 
feeding studies and human metabolic 
studies have been under way for 
some 18 months now and we are 
pleased to learn that, to date, there 
has been no concrete evidence of any 
toxic effects. Further, I am pleased 
to report that the program’s first 
long term feeding program is now 
under way, on a product receiving a 
dose in the order of magnitude which 
is of special interest to you, 15- 
30,000 rep. The product selected was 
potatoes; 70,000 lb. of which were 
recently irradiated for the feeding 
and economic feasibility program. 

As for the macro and micro nutri- 
ents, the degradation caused by ir- 
radiation does not appear to be great- 
er than that associated with con- 
ventional processing techniques. 


Of the vitamins of specific in- 
terest to you, thiamine appears 
to be most sensitive to irradi- 
ation, riboflavin more resistant 
and niacin appears to be quite 
stable. Here again at the low 
levels of irradiation, the vita- 
min losses will be sharply re- 
duced. 


And finally, the process of using 
ionizing radiation must be shown to 
be economically feasible. Cost esti- 
mates today are hypothetical since 
there are no proven costs of irradia- 
tion equipment of the type required 
by large scale commercial produc- 
tion. Many persons have ventured 
estimates along this line and the 
consensus would indicate the follow- 
ing ranges: 

Sterilization—0.5 to 7¢ Ib. 

Inhibition of sprouting—15¢ to 

$5 ton. 

Deinfestation—10¢ to $7 ton. 

It should be reiterated that the 
figures just indicated are based on 
many assumptions and forecasts. Al- 
though they are indications of the 
order of magnitude, more accurate 
economic analysis will depend upon 
the actual pilot plant runs which the 
Quartermaster Corps plans to under- 
take utilizing the new food preserva- 
tion facilities to be constructed by 
the Department of the Army in 
conjunction with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This pilot plant, with a 
capacity of treating 1,000 tons a 
month at a dose of 2x10° rep, was 
announced by the President in his 
recent budget message to Congress. 
It is our hope that this plant will 
be in readiness by the close of 1958. 

It is apparent that there are more 
corners to go around and more 
bridges to cross before we have a 
commercial process. We do feel, how- 
ever, that as our technological de- 
velopments progress, our mythical 
atom will overpower many of the 
barriers which I have outlined, and 
eventually will strike at the heart of 
the food industry. 
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$1 Million Bakery 


Begun in Denver 


DENVER, COLO.—Ground-break- 
ing ceremonies for a proposed $1 mil- 
lion Rainbo Bread Co. bakery at E. 
72d Ave. and U.S. highway 85 were 
conducted June 21 by bakery officials. 
Robert S. McIlvaine, Rainbo presi- 
dent, said the entire baking plant 
would be in operation at the new 
site within a year. 

Shift to the new location, purchased 
two years ago, will be the first move 
for the firm in 21 years of operation 
in Denver. The present site of the 
bakery is at Broadway and Speer 
Blvd. Glenn Moneypenny, plant su- 
perintendent, who has been a baker 
at the Rainbo plant since the day they 
opened, Feb. 7, 1935, said ovens in 
the new bakery will produce over 
three times as much bread. High- 
speed equipment designed to turn out 
7,000 loaves of bread an hour will be 
installed in the new plant . 

Rainbo, one of the region’s largest 
bread producers, employs 150 persons 
and serves Colorado, Wyoming and 
Nebraska. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


(Continued from page 17) 








Denver; Gus Kesselring, Gus’ Bakery, 
Denver; Ivan Schuster, Schuster’s 
Bakery, Pueblo, Colo.; Gene Sneesby, 
Wigwam Bakery, Casper, Wyo.; Stan 
Self, Standard Brands, Inc., Denver; 
Harold Carpenter, Interstate Broker- 
age Co., Denver. 

Honorary life members of the board 
are Glenn L. Swain, Old Homestead 
Bread Co., Denver, and Arthur Vos, 
Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver. 

The annual golf tournament was 
won by George W. Donald, Western 
Waxide Paper Co., Portland, Ore., 
with a low gross score of 72. He de- 
feated James Holmes, Jr., Western 
Bakers Supply Co., Denver—winner 
of the Glenn Swain cup the past two 
years. To retain permanent possession 
it must be won three years. Mr. 
Holmes’ gross score was 75. The hope 
of the bakers—Galynn Wendling, 17- 
year-old son of Margaret Wendling, 
Wendling’s Bakery, Fort Morgan, 
Colo., finished with a gross of 75. 

Other low gross scores were posted: 
Robert Panneton, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 78; 
Paul Guignon, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, 78; Ray Thompson, Pollock 
Paper Co., Roswell, N.M., 78. 

One part of the hotel was given 
over to an exhibit, with each exhibi- 
tor allowed an 8-foot table for his 
display. Firms making use of this 
feature of the convention were: An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc.; Corn Products 
Sales Co.; Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co.; Snyder Bakery Service; 
Western Bakers Supply Co.; Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co.; Anderson- 
Clinton & Co., featuring Mrs. Tuck- 
er’s shortening; Standard Brands, 
Inc.; Rust Sales Co.; Continental Pa- 
per Products; Knoebel Mercantile 
Co., and Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

A goodly number of the delegates 
arrived at the Stanley ahead of con- 
vention time to enjoy the beautiful 
mountain resort town. 

The annual dinner-dance was held 
Monday night. C. J. Downing, Old 
Homestead Bread Co., Denver, was 
master of ceremonies in the award- 
ing of prizes for golf tournament win- 
ners. 

Tuesday was do-as-you-please day. 
Some of the delegates and their fam- 
ilies left early in the day, while others 
lingered until afternoon. 
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The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 


Many years’ experience as a practicing baker, produc- 
tion expert and as a talented researcher into the craft and 
business of baking enables the author of The Bakeshop 
Trouble Shooter to speak with authority. A. J. Vander Voort 
has proved his remedies in actual back shop experience and 
tempered them by laboratory investigation. He is the head 
of the famous Dunwoody Baking School, and technical 
editor of The American Baker magazine. 


The Trouble Shooter is becoming a classic among baking 
industry publications; it is now in its fourth printing. 


You will find it an invaluable aid in solving production 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur. 


| The American Baker, 

P. O. Box 67, 

Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Gentlemen: Please send...... 
Shooter, at $1 each. 








UO Payment is enclosed 


copies of The Bakeshop Trouble 
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Fuchs Baking Co. 
Elects R. E. Chivers 


SOUTH MIAMI, FLA.—At the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of the 
Fuchs Baking Co., R. E. Chivers was 
elected second vice president. For 20 
years he has been employed by the 
company and during the big expan- 
sion program several years ago which 
made the bakery one of the largest 
establishments in the South, he 
handled many details. In 1945 he was 
made assistant general manager, 
which position he continues to hold. 

The old officers were all reelected 


R. E. Chivers 


at the meeting. These include Jodean 
P. Cash, president and general man- 
ager; L. L. Chandler, first vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the board; R. 
E. Chivers, second vice president and 
assistant general manager; T. J. 
Faust, secretary-treasurer; R. J. 
Faust, assistant secretary-treasurer; 
Mrs. Charles T. Fuchs, director; Mrs. 
George W. Wilson, director, and 
James L. Paxson, director. Mrs. 
Fuchs and Mrs. Wilson are widow 
and daughter respectively of the 
founder of the company, the late 
Charles T. Fuchs. 


Dixie-Portland 
Completes Bulk 


Storage Plant 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co. has recently com- 
pleted a 20,000-sack bulk flour stor- 
age plant at Memphis and the new 
addition is now in full operation. De- 
liveries of bulk flour are now being 
made to bakers locally and in the 
area surrounding Memphis. 

Designed by the Dixie-Portland 
firm after much study of efficient 
and sanitary handling systems, the 
plant is equipped to hold 25 cars sepa- 
rately and preserve identity of va- 
rious lots of flour. It is a completely 
pneumatic plant equipped to take in 
flour arriving in bulk cars and make 
bulk shipments both by rail and 
truck. Dixie-Portland is operating 
two bulk trucks now and plans addi- 
tion of others as needed. 

The new bulk storage is housed in 
the Memphis blending plant property 
of the company. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STANDARD BRANDS MOVES 
NEW YORK — The headquarters 

office here of Standard Brands, Inc., 

has been moved to the Standard 

Brands Bidg., on Madison Ave. be- 

tween 58th and 59th Sts. 
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Crusts & Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








The encouragement of bread con- 
sumption is an active policy of the 
Japanese Government because im- 
ported wheat costs less than import- 
ed rice and because bread provides 
more protein than a straight rice 
diet does. 

3 


Most of the baking in Japan is done 
in small bakeries using 200 to 750 lb. 
of flour a day. For example, there are 
1,200 bakeries of this type in Tokyo 
alone and all work is usually done 
by hand. 

cs 


MORE INFORMATION on Japan- 
ese baking can be found in the article 
on page 14, written by M. J. Swort- 
figuer of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute following a recent visit. 


&22BREAD FOR OLD AGE— 
Mrs. Martha Seibert of St. Louis 
celebrated her 100th birthday recent- 
ly. Asked as to what she attributed 
her longevity, this brown-eyed, 
sprightly widow declared: “To eat- 
ing lots of bread. It’s the staff of life, 
you know. 
& 


Each year about 2 million young 
Americans become available for em- 
ployment, while roughly 114 million 
workers die or retire because of age 
or disability. 


We must begin to teach that life 
must be lived dynamically at every 
age, and that to reach the age of 60, 
or 70, or 80, does not mean to be- 
come suddently different from what 
a person was at 40. It does not mean 
that he suddenly must become a bur- 
den to himself or to society. It means 
simply that he has become older, that 
he has more free time. This time can 
be used productively. It can bring 
new satisfactions for himself and new 


contributions for society.—From an 
address by Robert B. Meyner, gover- 
nor of New Jersey, before the Na- 
tional Conference on Problems of the 
Aging. 

* 


The younger generation in Japan 
has acquired a taste for bread made 
from wheat flour, largely through the 
institution of school lunch programs 
which provide two slices. of such 
bread daily for each child. 


WHEATEN ICE CREAM—W heat 
and corn products contribute to the 
making of better ice cream, accord- 
ing to the latest technological re- 
search. Glucose in the form of corn 
syrup can replace some of the su- 
crose (table sugar) in ice cream to 
produce improvements in smooth- 
ness, texture and other physical char- 
acteristics. Reports show that there 
is a definite trend today towards 
liquid sweeteners. These can be de- 
livered as special mixes in tank cars 
or trucks and pumped into the ice 
cream plant. Wheat syrup can be 
used as a source of glucose, but the 
cost factor still favors corn syrups. 


I try never to forget that the fore- 
most economic expert in Siam was 
called Prince Dam Rong!—Emerson 
P. Schmidt. 

* 


The first rhyming bread commercial 
was this one written by the Greek 
poet Eubulus: 

’*Tis hard to ride by Cyprian loaves, 

Like lodestones they draw men in 


droves. 
* 


Leavened bread originated in Egypt 
6,000 years ago. It seems bread was 
baked in the same community factory 
where beer was brewed. One day, it’s 
conjectured, a bakery employee 








GRADUATES IN BAKING SCIENCE—Donald E. Smith, center, Vero Beach, 
Fla., graduated cum laude in baking science and management at Florida 
State University recently. Left to right above are: Robert A. Leis, New York 
City; Robert H. Bennett, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Smith; Paul L. Grimmig, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; and Joseph A. Mattman, Sarasota, Fla. Three more grad- 
uates of last January, not: shown, are Truman 8S. Mock, Dallas, Texas; Charles 
F. Smith, Jr., Maywood, Cal., and Ernest T. Stevens, Birmingham, Ala. All 
graduates are now in service or expect to be called soon, and will complete 
their service obligations before returning to the baking industry. 


snitched a brewing trough for his 
kneading, accidentally mixing brew- 
ers’ yeast with the dough. 


Rice, or swamp cereal, which prob- 
ably originated somewhere in south- 
eastern Asia or India, was known at 
least 3,000 years before the Christian 
era. 


A Frenchman, Antoine Augustin 
Parmentier, who studied the value of 
bread in diet, wrote in 1772: 

“Bread is a generous gift of nature, 
a food that can be replaced by no 
other. ... It is so perfectly adapted 
to men that we turn our hearts to it 
almost as soon as we are born and 
never tire of it to the hour of our 
death.” 


—From the Du Pont Magazine. 
= 


A measured bushel of 50-lb. wheat 
contains 50% more kernels than a 
measured bushel of 60-Ib. wheat. 


Pliny describes a number of leav- 
ens in use in ancient Rome, including 
dough left to ferment from the pre- 
vious day’s mix, as well as cakes 
made of wheat bran and the ferment- 
ing barm of wine. 


Cheese cake was baked in ancient 
Greece. 
* 


As long as members are returned 
to Congress because they “brought 
home the bacon” it will be impossible 
to avoid deficit spending. — Rep. 
Cannon of Missouri. 
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Folding Box Group 


Plans 1957 Convention 


NEW YORK—The 1957 annual 
meeting of the Folding Paper Box 
Association of America has been set 
for March 31-April 4 at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago. 

Gustav L. Nordstrom, executive 
secretary of the association, said it is 
expected that this will be the largest 
annual meeting in the association’s 
24-year history. The program will in- 
clude a complete display of the en- 
tries in the annual folding paper box 
contest, and announcement of the 100 
winners. He predicted a _ record- 
breaking number of entries in the 
1957 contest. The first contest was 
held in 1945 with fewer than 200 en- 
tries; the 1956 contest attracted 7,- 
027 entries. 

The competition, which runs from 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, 1956, is open to 
members of the Folding Paper Box 
Assn., and is designed to spotlight 
the quality, ingenuity and usefulness 
of folding boxes, thereby widening 
their use by all segments of Amer- 
ican industry. 
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General Mills President Says 





Biggest Advances in Food Business Lie Ahead 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The future for 
food was discussed in an address pre- 
pared by Charles H. Bell, president, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, for 
delivery before a national dinner 
meeting of the Division of Chemical 
Marketing and Economics, American 
Chemical Society in Minneapolis. The 
following article contains excerpts 
from Mr. Bell’s talk. 


¥ ¥ 


Any discussion about the future is 
hazardous by its very nature because 
that future is evolving so rapidly and 
its prospects are so limitless. As spe- 
cialists in economics and marketing, 
you have had frontline seats from 
which to view the many changes thit 
have recently come to what has 
always been considered a rather staid 
and conservative line of endeavor; 
namely, the food industry. 

The food industry had its roots 
in the very things which cause it to 
flourish today—convenience, economy, 
higher quality. 

But in the U.S. there’s one more 
factor in the equation—variety. It 
has become characteristic of Ameri- 
cans to want new and improved prod- 
ucts—something better or at- least 
different than what they already 
have. 

Let’s look at the convenience side 
for a moment. First of all, there has 
been a continual income shift in 
America and it has put more people 
at a level where they demand added 
convenience in the things they con- 
sume. In addition, there are many, 
many working wives these days and 
they find convenience foods the an- 
swer to one of their domestic prob- 
lems. And let’s not forget that there 
are more babies in the U.S. than ever 
before, and domestic help is almost 
a thing of the past. 


Built-in Maid Service 


So people want food service, rather 
than just food. Or shall we say “built- 
in maid service?” Cake mixes are an 
illustration of this. In the past 10 
years total industry sale of cake 
mixes has soared 13% times. Today 
some 41% of all cakes are baked 
from mixes—yet most of you can 
probably remember when your wife 
had never heard of a cake mix. 

We can’t help but wonder how far 
this quest for convenience will go. 
The baby food market has shot up 15 
times since 1935. Frozen vegetable 
sales are up 13 times since 1939. Dur- 
ing that same period frozen fruits and 
juices have increased 850%; canned 
meat 230%; and so forth. Today you 
can buy complete, packaged, frozen 
dinners which even include the des- 
sert. 

Yet, contrariwise, we are spending 
more and more money to make our 
kitchens nicer and nicer. One puzzle 
to take home with you is this: Are 
housewives acquiring nicer, more con- 
venient, more expensive kitchens only 
to spend less and less time in them? 
Isn’t the answer perhaps that kitch- 
ens are coming to be known as the 
modern family “living room?” 

And let’s examine the other big 


factor—variety. In 1939 the average 
grocer handled about 1,000 items in 
his store. Today he handles nearer 
7,000 items. The food industry is still 
optimistic about an expanding future. 

For one thing, our population today 
is 7,000 greater than it was yesterday 
at this same time. Last June the U.S. 
population passed the 165 million 
mark, and authorities predict we will 
hit 200 million somewhere around 
1975. So the food industry will have 
20 to 30% more mouths to feed in 
just two decades. 

That’s one source of more business. 
The other is what can be picked up 
in direct competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar—causing him to spend 
money for better and more interest- 
ing foods instead of television sets, 
automobiles, motorboats, and all the 
rest. We realize he won’t put more 
food in his stomach, but he’ll pay us 
to give him more variety, mix up his 
cakes in our factory rather than hav- 
ing his wife do it at home, can or 
freeze his vegetables and fruit for 
him, and provide shortcuts to many 
similar household jobs. 

We and other food manufacturers 
are busily exploring the future. We 
are exploring markets, the compe- 
tition, the consumer demand, and 
the manufacturing problems for many 
yet unborn products. These studies 
map out the way to new or improved 
products, and research is the road 
along which we travel to our destin- 
ation. 

What does lie ahead? For example, 
will the demand for convenience lead 
to a kitchen consisting of only a 
freezer and an oven? I think not be- 
cause despite their desire for con- 
venience, women still retain a cer- 
tain pride of creation. The kitchen is 
one place where they can excel and 
win praise. Even with cake mixes, 
they want some latitude for intro- 
ducing variations of their own which 
will make their cakes unique and 
give them some sense of having 
created them. 

This is an interesting paradox. On 
the one hand, women want the per- 
fect product that cannot be ruined. 
On the other hand, many women are 
still anxious to be creative in the 
kitchen. Call it the do-it-yourself 
urge, if you wish. But we in the food 
business have two strong currents to 
evaluate, and they are running in 
opposite directions. 


Electronic Cooking 

It is only common sense to point 
out that science in all its forms will 
strongly influence what the food 
business of 1975 looks like. Techno- 
logical changes in the kitchen most 
certainly will come about, and they 
will dictate changes in the food in- 
dustry. For example, high frequency 
electronic cooking holds interesting 
possibilities. High frequency cooking 
has come about because of the elec- 
tronics industry, scarcely a close 
relative to the food business. But 
there are high frequency ovens on 
the market right now. 

It is important that a company 
such as ours evaluate what this tech- 


nique may mean to home cooking. To 
date it hasn’t looked too good in pro- 
ducing cakes or pies and many other 
food items, but the possibilities are 
intriguing and you can easily imagine 
what an impact high frequency cook- 
ing could have upon the food business 
if it becomes practical for your home 
and mine. ‘ 

And non-thermal sterilization of 
food by radiation is another fascin- 
ating field just being explored. Some 
scientists say it will begin on a com- 
mercial scale in as little as four years. 
And within two years the Army op- 
timistically hopes to have completed 
a pilot plant that will turn out 1,000 
tons of radiated food per month. 

This process is an alluring one. It 
could lead to still greater variety in 
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the stores, lower prices, and increaseq 


convenience — the keystones upon 
which the food industry is con. 
structed. 


Actually, the advent of ionizing 
radiation is just another step forward 
in the history of food processing and 
preserving. The art of canning, de. 
veloped during the nineteenth cen. 
tury, was the first major step ahead 
in food preserving. The discovery that 
ionizing radiations such as beta parti- 
cles and gamma rays can destroy the 
bacteria, molds and even enzymes 
that cause food spoilage is the new- 
est development. 

Early results indicate that this 
type of food treatment -can cause 
major changes in the food manufac- 
turing and marketing picture. Of 
course there are many problems stil] 
to be solved, such as changes in 
flavor, color and texture. Dairy prod- 
ucts such as milk and cheese, for ex- 
ample, develop what has been de- 
scribed (most unappetizingly) as a 
“wet dog” taste. Other foods change 
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"IT TASTES SO GOOD EATEN OUTDOORS! 
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PICNIC TIE-UP—The Fleischmann Division of Standard Brands, Inc., has 
distributed promotion materials that feature the slogan “It Tastes So Good 
Eaten Outdoors!” that will help bakers to tie up with the Picnic Month pro- 
motion sponsored during July by the Bakers of America Program of the 
American Bakers Assn. The 1956 Fleischmann promotion plan features 4 
multi-purpose newspaper advertisement in two sizes (5-column and 2-column) 
that bakers can use to advertise any one of five different baked products: 
Frankfurter roll, hamburger bun, white bread, layer cake or apple pie. 
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BAKERY CARTON SALES 
INCREASE 


CHICAGO — Sales of folding car- 
tons for baked goods are running 
32.3% ahead of last year, according 
to the Bakery Package Group of the 
Folding Paper Box Assn. Its report, 
pased on sales of 52 carton makers 
for the first two months of 1956, 
show sales for January and February 
at $5,117,079. 

The report also showed that, in 
general, sales of printed cartons are 
rising rapidly and now are over four 
times as great as plain cartons. Sec- 
retary Merrill O. Maughan credited 
this trend to “the recognition that 
better printed, more colorful cartons 
sell more goods, especially in super- 
markets.” 





in various unpredictable ways as the 
radiation upsets the molecular struc- 
ture of chemicals in the foods; hence, 
it is not clear sailing ahead for the 
technical people who are working in 
this field. 

We've learned several things about 
this non-thermal sterilization already. 
We know that a comparatively mild 
exposure to radiation will kill many 
forms of molds and bacteria. It takes 
several times as much to destroy en- 
zymes—and it is the higher dosages 
that seem to cause the flavor and 
odor problems. So it looks as though 
radiation may be teamed up with 
some other food preserving technique, 
using radiation to reduce the level of 
molds and bacteria and then some- 
thing like freezing or cooking to re- 
tard enzyme action. 

Whatever technique or combina- 
tion of techniques is used, we can 
see some startling changes in the food 
business ahead. Even at this early 
date it has been found possible to 
store potatoes for 18 months after 
irradiation with but little loss in 
weight or quality, and with absolutely 
no sprouting. This compares to a 
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normal storage life for potatoes of 
six to seven months. And there is 
evidence that the shelf life of some 
types of bakery products may be ex- 
tended from several days to several 
weeks at room temperature. 

In a word, we believe that ionizing 
radiation will ultimately become an 
important means of increasing conve- 
nience and quality in food processing. 

New methods of packaging broaden 
our horizons, too. 

Then there’s the field of geriatric 
foods—almost undeveloped today but 
holding great possibility as our popu- 
lation of elderly people increases. 

We perhaps will need to redesign 
some of our foods to fit the changing 
living patterns of America—more 
leisure time, increased outdoor living, 
and changed kitchen equipment. 

With all these forces working on 
the future of food, we can never lose 
sight of the fundamental requirement 
that the nutritional merit of these 
new foods is also a vitally important 
consideration. 

Another factor which will cause 
changes in our industry is the pres- 
sure of competition. The food busi- 
ness is intensely competitive. We have 
learned that housewives are fickle 
mistresses. There was a time when 
they were fiercely loyal to the brand 
of baking powder or flour they put 
on their kitchen shelf. It had served 
them well, and chances were good 
that their daughters would use it, 
too. But today housewives are eager 
to try the new and unique. We realize 
that and our competitors realize it. 
So we race within the industry to 
capture the homemaker’s interest, 
and the race accelerates the intro- 
duction of new products. 

The past few decades have wit- 
nessed tremendous strides in nutri- 
tion, appetite appeal, convenience and 
the preparation of foods. But looking 
to the future, with a continuation of 
the economic climate of free com- 
petition and unregimented science— 
we have every reason to believe that 
the years immediately ahead will 
show progress in foods that will 
dwarf anything that has been seen. 











CLOUD CAKE—A new dessert for summertime promotion by bakers has 
been developed by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The formulas for tall, 
cool Cloud Cakes include five different flavors and two special icings. Cloud 
Cake is a foam-type cake adapted specifically for bakers from a Grand Na- 
tional prize-winning recipe. It is easy to mix, tolerant, and foolproof. Mixed 
at medium rather than high speed, this airy-light cake is tender, high and 
fluffy, stays soft and moist longer, Pillsbury says. To bakers, Cloud Cake 





First Aid 
For | eet 


Heese 8 ne | 


ADVERTISING 


On a recent vacation trip, we noticed the postcards motels have, 
© showing the photo of their motel, with writing space on the reverse 
side. Could this be adapted to our small city bakery advertising?—W. D., 


Ohio. 
A These postal cards have been adapted for bakery advertising, used 
e successfully in direct mail, at a low cost. The photos show the 
various promoted items, leaving room for a personal written or typed mes- 
sage, with price quotations, sending this material to the local folks. It’s 
effective for local sales, and the cost is often less than 2¢ per card. 
Q How can we know what times of the day we should use, when pos- 
e sible, for our radio spot announcements over the local radio sta- 
tions?—G. M., IIl. 


Who is listening, and how many, are your determining factors on 

e the “best” times for your spots. Mid-morning and mid-afternoon 

audiences are made up largely of housewives, a good potential for your 

business. When possible, get times during, or immediately before or after 

programs with the largest, established ratings, and you’re getting more lis- 

teners for the same money! The station’s audience reports can be your guides 
for selection. 


We’ve just purchased a bakery, and we want some quick method 
@ to acquaint the local folks with our variety of cakes. Do you have 


any suggestions?—T. M., Texas. 
A A quarter or half-page ad in the local newspaper may seem a little 
e costly, but it is the quickest method to “show” your ware. Make 
each ad specific, like “Somebody’s birthday is today”—with the artist’s 
sketches or actual photos showing six of the regular birthday cakes selected 
for mother, dad, junior, grandmother, aunt, the twins, with prices. Another 
ad can show the variety of bread, another on picnic items, etc., with each ad 
showing from six to ten examples. Be sure to include your address and 
phone number. 


With a small limited space for window display, the products dis- 
e plays are about the same week after week. How do we get variety 

for windows for a retail bakery like ours?—S. D., Maine. 
A Variety comes from themes and backgrounds, taking your cue from 
@ the season, and from local interests. The opening of the zoo, the 
circus, back-to-school, picnics, Halloween, other holidays can all be reasons 
for backgrounds to give the needed variety to stop the customer long enough 


to see your displayed items. Low-cost props and background items are avail- 
able, with display company catalogs used to show both materials and ideas. 


We’re a larger wholesale bakery and plan to have a float in the 
© big local football Thanksgiving Day parade. What can we use for 
advertising effectiveness?—P. R., La. 


Why not giant duplication of your loaf of bread? Such a float was 
© used by another bakery in another section of the country, and it 
was quite a success. 


Q. What are “package inserts”?—C. M., W. Va. 

A It is a bit of advertising, usually a small piece of paper or a booklet 
© on other products, enclosed in the wrapping of a purchased item. 

Sometimes these inserts include menus, but more often they are small selling 

messages on other items you have to sell. These can be made up at low 

cost by a local printing office, and provide one more way to sell more items 

just by letting your customer know about them. For exampie, the package 


of doughnuts will have a little insert with the message about the breads, 
or the cakes. 








offers many opportunities to exploit merchandising skills. Tive formul 
Golden, Coffee Praline, Pineapple, Chocolate, and Cherry, make it possible to 
feature a different flavor as often as desired. Shops selling other summer 
foods may want to promote the unfrosted cake with ice cream or fruits. Pills- 
bury bakery sales representatives can furnish bakers with a kit containing 
the formulas, specially designed headbands for salesgirls, window streamers, 
and price cards. They can also tell the baker how to acquire a polished alum- 
inum pedestal for displaying the cake, of the revolving type which can also 
be used as a cake decorating stand. 


This column is a monthly feature for bakers. If you would like help on 
any of your own advertising problems, or on activities for building 
good-will and public relations, write The Editor, The American Baker, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE RETAIL BAKER 





























































The biggest reason for business failure is lack of ex- 
perience on the part of management, according to Al 
Potter, executive manager of the 
Chicago Association of Credit 
Men. Nearly all failures occur in 
the first five years a firm is in 
business, he states. Business fail- 
ures, listed according to type, are 
led by food and liquor stores, fol- 
lowed by eating and drinking 
places, apparel and accessories, 
furniture and home furnishings, 
automobile firms, lumber, build- 
ing materials and hardware. Busi- 
ness mortality, however, is pres- 
ently far below the average of 
the failure rate just prior to World War Ii. 


First Years 
Toughest 








A number of bakers have found it beneficial to their busi- 
nesses to run pictures and brief write-ups of their sales 
and production employees in their local newspaper adver- 
tisements. This type of advertising is a personal, intimate 
way of promoting a store’s services. Most customers are 
interested in the pictures and little tid-bits of information 
contained in such advertising. Such advertising often 
makes a good conversation piece. Information about hob- 
bies, interests, children and achievements make interest- 
ing reading. Many customers will mention seeing these 
ads to store personnel. 


Ads Which 
Are Liked 


The best promotion we ever tried, one retailer says, is a 
silver dollar give-away stunt, based on a radio quiz. It 
has the whole town talking about our silver dollars—just 
as though we made them ourselves, this retailer states. 
The stunt is based on a radio quiz by direct wire from 
the store at 5 p.m. every Saturday. Large crowds jam 
the store to watch the program and many more listen at 
home, he states. The 10-minute program costs $65—$15 
for radio time and $50 for prize money. The radio station 
actually does the work. Each contestant must answer 
five questions in order to win the entire $50, and nearly 
always the contestant gets the entire $50. Constant news- 
paper and radio promotion of the stunt is carried on and 
the appearance of silver dollars in the city has meant 
considerable “word of mouth” advertising for the bakery, 
the owner comments. 


Best 
Promotion 





There are a dozen or more phases in which management 

can tighten up and save money. These are ones which 

are usually regarded as not being too important and are 
j therefore overlooked. How do you 
stand on: Cutting bank service 
charges; centralizing paper work; 
taking full advantage of coopera- 
tive advertising in newspapers, 
on radio and TV; tying advertis- 
ing to industry promotions; in- 
vestigation of utility rates; cut- 
ting insurance costs by loss pre- 
vention; reducing printing costs; 
reducing duplicating costs; effici- 
| ent ingredient and finished product handling; sciabiae a 
fool-proof recorder system; controlling cashier losses, and 
/ reducing bagging and wrapping costs? 


Dozen Ways 
To Save 








One bakery successfully using an employee suggestion sys- 
tem has what it calls the “group dynamics” method. At 
one recent session an average of three ideas per employee 
Three Ideas 2s submitted. Suggestions ranged from a demand for 
more local advertising to having the company trade name 
Per Employee painted on delivery trucks. Employees were asked to sub- 
mit their suggestions—no matter how inconsequential 
they seemed—for evaluation. Many of the employee rec- 
ommendations have been adopted, company officers state, 
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Research Studies 
Show No Vitamin 


Loss in Bread 


NEW YORK — “Under ordinary 
conditions of display, the vitamins 
present in enriched white bread are 
not affected by the type of wrapper 
or by length of exposure within the 
normal shelf-life of the product.” 

This is the conclusion of a study 
reported by Dr. Kenneth Morgar- 
eidge, chief chemist, Food Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, 
N.Y. The study was sponsored by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 
and the conclusions printed in a re- 
cent issue of Cereal Chemistry. 

In 1955, a report prepared for the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council 
by Foster D. Snell, Inc., claiming that 
the riboflavin content of enriched 
white bread is better protected by 
printed opaque waxed paper than by 
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cellophane was rejected by 
American Bakers Assn. 

Dr. Morgareidge said the effect of 
plain and printed cellophane and 
printed wax paper wrapping mate. 
rials was studied under practical con- 
ditions at three levels of illumination 
to determine the retention of vitamin 
content. 

“It has been demonstrated by the 
results in this study that norma] 
exposure of enriched white bread to 
light intensities as high as 100 foot- 
candles of intermittent general ily. 
mination causes no detectable reduc. 
tion in riboflavin content within five 
days. This is true for bread wrapped 
in cellophane and in waxed paper, 

Commenting on the ‘‘complete lack 
of significance of variation’ in the 
retention of riboflavin by the differ. 
ent materials, the author states “that 
the normal dark crust of average 
white bread probably affords suffi- 
cient protection for the vitamin in all 
but the most extreme conditions in 
which there is light exposure.” 


the 








LARGE-SCALE SIGN MAKING—A finished sign is removed from the table 
by Joe Klar (left) and Al Summers of the Schafer Bakeries sign depart- 
ment. The huge loaf is cut out when used as a truck-borne 3D display. The 
oversized silkscreen apparatus is a standard device, enlarged to take a single 


piece job that would normally be done in two or more sections. 


Bakery Does Its Own Sign Making 


The familiar red Schafer trucks 
which have delivered bread and other 
bakery products to Schafer Bakery 
customers for the past several years 
are suddenly disappearing from their 
regular routes in the Detroit area. 

Soft ’n’ Good bread is now delivered 
throughout the territory covered by 
the bakery in bright blue route vans 
with highly distinctive markings. 

Main identification of the Schafer 
trucks is a new sign treatment on 
each side. It represents a huge ten 
foot long loaf of Soft ’n’ Good, the 
leading white bread of the Schafer 
line. A striking 3-D effect is achieved 
with the oversize sign as it projects 
slightly above the roof line of the 
carrier, covering the entire upper 
side panel of the truck. 

“It’s a real rolling signboard,” says 
Jack Schafer, bakery head, whose 
idea the new design is. “It’s certainly 
the most unique bakery truck on the 
roads today,” he added. The “new” 
route vans are actually the regular 
fleet of trucks that has been on the 
road with bread deliveries right along, 
Mr. Schafer explained. 

Without interrupting the delivery 
schedule, the entire fleet has been 
slipping, a few at a time, into the 
company’s fully equipped body re- 
pair and paint shops at Schafer’s 
Detroit headquarters. 

No sign shop or similar plant was 
willing to create the big three di- 
mensional loaves for use on the 
trucks, except at forbidding cost. De- 


termined to carry out his idea and 
in the way he had planned, Mr. 
Schafer set up his own sign “factory” 
in the Detroit depot of the company. 
There a special technique of silk 
screen process, one of the largest 
single screen operations ever at- 
tempted, has been developed especial- 
ly for the purpose. 

The large signs are silk screened 
in a single, one-piece operation which 
“could not be done” according to 
experts. In all about 800 signs are 
being produced in the Schafer shops 
to be used on trucks and in roadside 
locations. 

Lower costs in decorating trucks 
are but one of the many advantages 
of this type of sign operation, it is 
pointed out. “The large signs can be 
placed or replaced on the route vans 
within ten minutes time,” Al Sum- 
mers, in charge of the sign shop, 
stated. “We can replace damaged 
signs, change the product shown or 
strip all lettering and pictures to 
paint a truck very easily. This set- 
up lets us renovate any or all of the 
fleet without keeping any trucks off 
the street for a single day.” 

With the new large scale method 
of silk screening well developed in 
the Schafer shops in Detroit, the full 
time crew has been able to take on 
additional sign jobs for other bak- 
eries and business firms. Schafer has 
decided to keep the paint and sign 
shops available at full capacity year 
‘round. 
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Home of 


DAKOTA 
MAID 
High Protein 
Spring Wheat Flours 


Durum Semolinas and 
Durum Flours 
Our location assures you 
of a 100% Northern Hard 
Spring Wheat Flour and 
Top Quality Durum Prod- 
ucts. 





NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
GRAND FORKS, N.D. PHONE: 4-5541 


P. R. Fossen, General Mgr. Evans J. Thomas, Mgr. Durum Div. 
L. M. Dorr, Sales Mgr. 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 























(aie ) There’s a world 
at of quality in 


Jennison Flours 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


WJ.JennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 

MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Mirevad is the 


Statt of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


ia alice MGs latter 








_ ST. — 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











“ROE AWER” *BELODGETT’S” RYE i885 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 













POLAR BEAR is milled with just one 
thought in mind—to help the baker 
produce a top quality loaf easily— 
helping to make his time more pro- 


ductive, his product more satisfying. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





July 15-18—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W.Va.; Sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston, W.Va. 

Sept. 8-10—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 
Comfort, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wilder, 
5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta. 

Sept. 17-18—National Association 
of Bakery Sanitarians, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Gerald J. Riley, 
Room 216, 855 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 


Sept. 29-30 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenele Hotel, Omaha, 
Neb.; sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

Oct. 13-15—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade; Asbury Park, N.J.; 
Sec., Paul Boruta, Boruta’s Bakery, 
Wallington, N.J. 

Oct. 13-17 — American Bakers 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


"Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 


MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 














BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


Lidge Lisa ee Cm 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 24-28—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., John Allen, J. W. 
Allen & Co., 116 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7. 

Nov. 5—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven, Conn. 

Dec. 2-4 — New England Bakers 
Assn.; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., Miss Mae Greechie, Room 
902, 120 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

1957 

Jan. 13-14—MIllinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
eatur, Ill. 

Jan. 20-22—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, The Carolina, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Til. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LANGENDORF EXPANDS 

SACRAMENTO—Langendorf Unit- 
ed Bakeries has opened a new distri- 
bution center at 1750 Iris Ave. in 
North Sacramento to meet expanding 
demands of the Sacramento Valley 
“area. 

The 28,000-sq. ft. steel and concrete 
building is scentifically temperature 
controlled to preserve the freshness 
of bakery foods as they are readied 
for regional distribution. 

The building also houses sales of- 
fices, a repair shop and space for 41 
delivery trucks. Fifty-seven persons 
are employed in the distribution cen- 
ter. The new building is one of four 
outlets recently completed by Lang- 
endorf in Northern California. The 
others are in Marysville, Chico and 
Redding. 

J. G. Blodgett, manager of Langen- 
dorf’s Northern California division, 
maintains his headquarters at the 
Sacramento plant. Also headquar- 
tered at the new building are Ken 
Farnham, sales manager of the bread 
division, and Levitt Hunger, district 
sales manager for the cake and 
cookie division. 
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DEMONSTRATION — Students at the Oklahoma A&M School of Baking 
recently witnessed a demonstration of the production of rich Danish products 
by Richard Beaverson, sales service representative for Standard Brands, Inc,, 
Dallas, Texas. Ralph O’Neal, Standard Brands sales manager at Tulsa, was 
host to the students and instructors at a dinner, followed by a discussion on 
the demand for sweet dough products in the Southwest. In the illustration 
above are, standing left to right, John C. Summers, manager of the Oklahoma 
school of baking, and L. K. Covelle, director of the college. Seated are Bernard 
J. Briden, instructor; James M. Keesee, student at the school, and Mr. 
Beaverson. 


1 
<> 





Master Bakers 


BOSTON BAKERS ELECT—At the June meeting of the 
Association of Greater Boston, Peter Dacko, Arlene’s Pastry Shops, Quincy, 
was chosen to lead the group for the year ahead. Above, Mr. Dacko (second 
from left) receives the congratulations of the new vice president, Loring 
Larson, Holiday Bakery, Wakefield. Also chosen were (left) financial secre- 
tary Charles Connors, Connors’ Bakery, Brockton and recording secretary 
William Meade, National Yeast Co. 





FEATURED CAKE—During the recent convention of the South Dakota 
Bakers Assn., the bakers shown above received publicity for their part in 
baking an eighth anniversary cake for the Ed Sullivan TV show. Left to 
right are J. C. Gifford, owner of the Dixie Bake Shop, Sioux Fails, S.D., and 
president-elect of the South Dakota bakers; Fay Wheeldon, mayor of the 
city; Paul Beckstrand of the local television station, and Herb Cain, Dixie 
Bake Shop baker who was charged with baking the 204-Ib. cake. It was fea- 
tured on the Sullivan show. 
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The CLEAR with the PUNCH! 


Champions are made not born and from 
the finest, most modern Spring Wheat Mill 
in the Northwest comes BOXER, the un- 
disputed Champion of Spring Wheat Clears. 


For outstanding strength, carrying power 
and flavor in rye, wheat or specialty breads, 
insist on the best—BOXER. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


General Offices — Winona, Minn. 


acelin 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
~ HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
















high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRIFSTATE MILLING CO. nevis cis. oa. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 
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““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
a district of central western Kan- 

and secures most ef ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY. KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mille Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














Centenmal MILLS, Inc. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






























GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR < — 
a. 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ! ; es ~~ < ented 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR P A oc aedhe 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS i! im. os ! 
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New “ : 
NEW SPOKANE MILb > d ONE OF 
| THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN 
{ At 


a 


RITZVILLE 


PORTLAND 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


=: RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 





Bakery Sanitarians 
Set September Program 


NEW YORK — Safety, bulk hand- 
ling of ingredients, and personnel 
selection for the sanitation depart- 
ment will be among the topics on 
the program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bakery Sanitarians sixth 
annual meeting, Sept. 17-19 at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago. Program 
details were announced by Julian L. 
Cagle, program chairman and presi- 
dent-elect of the Association. Mr. 
Cagle is sanitarian for Helms Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles. 

A highlight of the mecting will be 
an all-day study of bulk flour hand- 
ling being arranged by the current 
association president, Louis A. King, 
Jr., sanitation director for the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

According to Mr. King, the group 
will start at a near-Chicago mill and 
follow the actual handling of flour 
through milling, truck and rail trans- 
portation, and receipt in a bakery for 
storage in bulk tanks. 

Discussions on the Monday, Sept. 
17 program will include: 

Work Scheduling and Rescheduling 
—George Bassett, Chas. Freihofer 
Baking Co., Albany, N.Y. 

Developing a Sanitation Program 
—Roy Sutor, Van de Kamp’s, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Selling Sanitation To Your Co- 
Workers — Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
Executive Director, American Sanita- 
tion Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 

Introduction To Some Brushes — 
Julian L. Cagle, Helms Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The group’s annual luncheon will 
be held Sept. 17, with George Tomp- 
kins, Ward Baking Co., New York, 
as the featured speaker. Mr. Tomp- 
kins will discuss “NABS—Past, Pres- 
ent and Future.” 

Chairmen for this day’s meetings 
will be Mark Azzara, Kenwood Cake 
Co., Los Angeles, and Lois Cole, 
Quality Bakers of America, New 
York, N.Y. Other discussions will be: 

Foreign Material Control — John 
Herr. 

Personnel Selection for the Sani- 
tation Department—a panel discus- 
sion headed by Miss Cole, and in- 
cluding Joseph I. Hackett, Drake 
Bakeries, Brooklyn, N.Y., who will 
talk on “Requirements of the Sani- 
tarian;” W. W. Priestley, Director, 
Hecht’s Bakery, Inc., Bristol, Tenn., 
on “Problems of the Personnel De- 
partment,” and Mr. Azzura, on “Keep- 
ing Men on the Job.” 

Program chairmen for Sept. 18 will 
be Ellsworth Foran, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill., and Robert C. 
Haven, Langendorf-United Bakeries, 
San Francisco, Calif. Included will 
be a discussion of Safety and the San- 
itation Program by Tyler Stevens, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
and. others. The third day of the 
meeting will be devoted to the bulk 
flour handling project. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BUSINESS TAX APPROVED 

DENVER—The suburb of Engel- 
wood has approved an ordinance set- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 


- 
s 


be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per A. My 


for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


| HELP WANTED 
Vv SenneeennEEn EE 


CEREAL CHEMIST FOR BUFFALO MILL 
laboratory—Experience in spring and win- 
ter wheat flours necessary. Please give 
complete details, experience, salary, fam- 
ily, etc. We will move satisfactory appli- 
cant. Address Ad No, 1874, The American 
Baker, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 











EXPERIMENTAL MILLER — BUFFALO 
mill needs an experienced experimental 
miller versed in spring and winter wheat 
problems relating to blend and mixes, Ad- 
vise family status, milling experience and 
education. Moving expenses will be paid for 
successful applicant if not now located in 
Buffalo. Address Ad No. 1873, The Ameri- 
can Baker, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





TOP SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Standard Milling Company wishes to en- 
gage a top sales executive who has a back- 
ground of major account selling experience 
in the eastern section of the country. To be 
headquartered in New York City office 
and serviced by Buffalo milling operations. 
This is a replacement as present employee 
is leaving to enter different field. Please 
write Paul Uhimann, President, Standa-d 
Milling Co., 1009 Central, Kansas City, Mo., 
giving full particulars of experience. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
eee 


DISTRIBUTORS OR SALESMEN FOR 
“Decs” decoration sprinkles. All colors, 
some natural flavor, heat resistant. Leo’s 
Bonbonniere, 2259 East 14th Street, Oak- 
land 6, California. 





WELL EQUIPPED retail bakery sixth 
year here. Only one in town, gross 
last year $45,000. No competition. 
Rent $60 per month. Will work with 
buyer a week. Price $7,000. Cash 
$5,000. Rooseau's Bakery, 135 Millen 








Street, Phoebus, Va. 





ting up a business license tax. It could 
cost retail firms up to $380 per year, 
if they employ as many as 36 persons 
and industrial firms and wholesalers 
up to $190. Retail firms will pay $30 
a year plus $10 a year for each full- 
time employee. Industrial firms and 
wholesalers will pay $15 a year plus 
$5 a year per employee. The tax will 
be applicable up to a maximum of 36 
employees in both retail and indus- 
trial categories. 





BAKING 


SCHOOL 


NEXT CLASS AT OKLAHOMA SCHOOL OF BAKING will start September 4, 
students enrolling August 30th and 31st. GI’s and Non-Gl’s accepted. Full course 
completed within one year. Intensive four-months course available for experienced 
bakery employees unable to take complete course; 16 weeks cake decorating course 
also offered. Fees and living | exp r ble. Loan Scholarship Fund available 
for students ding fi ist Scholarships available for out-of-state 
P.L. 550 Veterans and Non- Youmans Graduates in great demand at good starting 
salaries. For further information, write to Jno. C. Summers, Oklahoma School 
of Baking, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 
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HELPS 


Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field ................000-- $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ..........++.sseeeeees $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C,. Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
Se TE DEI. 6 ovo 0 00 5carcvetarncsetstessouscuse $4.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 

500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 

OG coc koa ens os scwee de Son Case CON UI C0 hei KOR wae se's'es we $5.00 
BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 

A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 

physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 

bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 

experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 

appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 

Of MECESSATY SOLUTIONS ... 2. ccccccrcccccccccccccvcccocscccecs $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
INUBETY 2 occ cccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccsonsccesooces $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ...........+-+-- $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
is from a British viewpoint ......ccccccccccccccccccccccces $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
OO eer rrr rt rere eer Cr) er rere $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS ..........-.seccccccccsces $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
i EN \..5 cnegcbs Geena cme eb aes ee Eeae 1p ae aseaeels $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for .............seeeeeeeeees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 


Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some .............5.-e000- $5.00 











COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
Re I eS 0h 55 occ ath nies Bake Dadian dma sedocwehewadecs $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 


This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
illustrations 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
ee er ere ee ee $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.00 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 


By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 


and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ................eceec- $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 


Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
UE SINE ois iv 5s 06 cos oincpdsvcurceeucanckocteed $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 


Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, preparcd by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
IE 3 dk Fe tecakin a akinsoe oe yah ain so ae wenser aie ae bec $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Coolcics 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cukes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small .................... $1.00 


Reader Service Department 


The American Baker 
ORDER FROM P.O. Box 67 


Minneapolis |, Minn. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ...INSIDE AND OUT 
Assures Purity of Product... A King Midas By-word 


Constant attention to good housekeeping and cleanliness both on the exterior 
and in the interior of all King Midas flour mills is carried on by the entire mill 
and management personnel. 

All milling machines, spouts, elevators and conveyors are kept immacu- 
late, both inside and out. The Sanitation Foreman at each of the King Midas 
mills is a qualified Miller which gives our sanitation personnel that extra ‘‘know- 
how” when it comes to locating the places where extra care is required. 

A complete written sanitation report is made daily. This rigid housekeep- 
ing routine carried on both inside and outside keeps our King Midas mills in 
“tip top” condition. 
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J Midas. KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, > MINNESOTA 
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gOCHS BEST 


WESTERN WHEAT 


FLOUR 


A top quality flour with a “Shop Proved” record of over 
45 years of giving excellent all around results in bakeries 
of all sizes. 


GOMEC is milled from choice Nebraska grown wheat, the 
world’s finest. We would like to have you try it in your 
own shop—you'll like its excellent performance. 





Gooch's Complete Line of 
Spring Wheat, Whole Wheat and Rye 
Flours for Bakers 








AKSARBEN RYE FLOURS 
Spring Wheat Flour Light - Dark - 
Medium 


This is our top-quality 








Spring Wheat Flour. 


High Absorption. 
Excellent Tolerance. 


JUMBO 


High Protein 
Spring Clear Flour 


A strong protein Spring 
Wheat Clear Flour with 
geod absorption. 





HI-PROTEIN 


Spring 
Whole Wheat Flour 


Milled especially with a 
rich wheaty flavor for 
the baking trade. 


GOLD-NUGGET 


Spring Clear Flour 


Our finest quality Spring 
Wheat Clear Flour. Our 
friends say its Tops in 
its Field. 


Pure or blended fo fit 
your requirements. 


Milled with the 
flavor left in. 








GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 






Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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“Flours accurately milled to 
insure positive uniformity” 


Your Bakery Deserves the Bet! 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


a i ae bd K ANS A S 


Mills a Wichito and Moundrid Marion Oh 





' 1s iT) 
CAPACITY 12,000 CWTS ° TORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 





RESULTS, 


TESTED 





FOR BEST RESULTS IN KAISER ROLLS AND HEARTH BREADS 


choose KYROL High Gluten Flour! 


Occident 
Producer 
Sweet Loaf 
Sweet Loaf 
Special 
Eaco 
Sunburst 


FOR BEST 


FORMULA 


ee 
*, ‘ ge Oper me 


YOU CHOOSE A 
THOROUGHLY 





1% FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR 
i Gold Heart 


Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 

Powerful 

Baltic 

American Beauty 
Special 


. The only flour you can depend 
on to give you the booming volume 
and “live” flavor that connoisseurs 
of Kaiser Rolls and hearth breads 
demand! 


Because we know that flour used for 
Kaiser Rolls can’t be even “a little 
off,” we virtually hand pick the 
wheat for Kyrol... give it 18 major 
lab checks alone . . . and test bake 
it every week. When it leaves our 
mill, we know how each sack or car- 
load of Kyrol will perform. We 
know, for instance, that Kyrol will 
give you remarkable bench and fer- 
mentation tolerance—that you will 


NEEDS... 


American Beauty 










find no variation in performance from 
batch to batch, year to year. Above 
all, we know Kyrol will give you 
golden-crusted beauties that sell and 
build your reputation. 
Choose Kyrol—the industry’s 
quality standard for premium high- 
gluten spring wheat flour! 

* * * 
For you: 179 laboratory developed 
and bakery-tested formulas, covering 
all phases of bake shop operation. Ask 
your Russell-Miller representative for 
a copy of our compact, spiral-bound 
book, “‘Bakers’ Aid’? —or write us 
direct. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Bakers 
Reliable Flours 
American Beauty 

Cake 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Royal Patent 
White Spray 
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DAILY 













MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 














FIRST, last and always—the extra values of I-H flours 
give the kind of baking performance that means finer 






loaf quality at the most economical cost per finished 






unit. Why not let I-H quality help you? 
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ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 








ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS | 















































56 
New Products 
Boost Grocery 


Store Revenue 


NEW YORK—New grocery prod- 
uct developments have played a ma- 
jor role in the over-all increase of 
43% in a grocery store dollar sales 
between 1948 and 1955, according to 
a report by the A.C. Nielsen Co., 
marketing research firm, in a survey 
compiled for the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc. 

Many of these new product devel- 
opments involve what has been called 
foods with “built-in maid service,” 
products like cake and pie mixes, ac- 
cording to the report. Excluding the 
housewife’s labor, some of these prod- 
ucts are actually lower in cost than 
the products they replaced. 

The Nielsen study indicates that 
product classes with new or improved 
product developments have shown a 
78% increase in volume between 1948 
and 1955 as compared with only a 
10% gain in those product classes 
where new or improved developments 
have been generally lacking. Part of 
the increased sales in new or im- 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 














New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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proved products is attributed to 
manufacturers’ promotions designed 
to help sell their products at the 
retail level. 

Another substantial gain in grocery 
store dollar sales for 1956 — from 
3-5%—is foreseen in the Neilsen re- 
port. The 1955 gain over 1954 was 
about 4%. 

In addition to the introduction of 
new and improved products and in- 
creases in the amount of consumer 
promotions, a substantial increase in 
the advertising of grocery manufac- 
turers is claimed to be a factor in 
the 43% increase in grocery store 
sales that has taken place since 1948. 
From 1948 through 1954, for example, 
the measurable media advertising for 
20 grocery manufacturers increased 
65%. These figures do not include 
such important advertising media as 
spot radio, spot television, and out- 
door, the measurement of which is 
not readily available through secon- 
dary sources. 

Over this comparatively short pe- 
riod of six years, network television 
has assumed first place with 363% 
of the measurable media advertising 
placed by these 20 grocery manufac- 
turers in 1954. While the importance 
of network television is readily ap- 
parent, that substantial amounts of 
newspapers, magazines, and network 
radio are also employed. Although 
newspapers and magazines have lost 
relative to the total, the over-all 
amounts spent for each of these two 
types of media have shown sizeable 
gains since 1948. 

The report concludes by stating 
that the most enduring and satis- 
factory sales results are obtained by 
brands which use the formula: Im- 
proved quality plus better packaging 
plus sales force plus adequate adver- 
tising equals sales increase. 
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WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 


a 


Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, 





MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. + Baltimore 1-0338 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 





a 


/ theniiees & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]LOUR ponmestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLQYR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














Dx} Px} 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Gaaies 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








eee 
WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


N-RICHMENT-A WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Dyox”’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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yolks in powdered form, 


coffee cakes, doughnuts, 


STANEGG — egg 


for sweet rolls 
retolo} 41-1 Mo lalo Mm ololmitel iva ole) ¢-o MMe LeloloL; 

STAN -WHITE —staovilized powdered egg 

ayer cakes, cook- i 


whites, for angel foods, | 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
folate mmebial-t fey e} ol lale ks 


mallow 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





